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N OTICE.— —A SPECIAL MEETING OF MEM- 


bers and contributors to ‘‘ Friends’ Boarding-house Associa- 
tion’ will be held on Fourth-day, Eighth month 10, 1892, at 1629 
Filbert street, at 40’clock p. m., to confirm sale of property, and 
transact such other business as may be presented by the Board 
of Managers. EDMUND WEBSTER, President 
C. A. Woopnutt, Secretary 


The second Trip to Niagara Falls, 


Watkins’ Glen, Havana Glen, and other interesting places en 
route will leave Eigith month 18th, 7 days, for $3200. This trip 
includes drives aud sails on Seneca Lake ‘Special attention 
given wo elderly or young persons traveling alone.’’ A deposit of 
$3.00 :equired 4 days before starting on all trips. This secures 
better accommodation on all steamers and at differeut hotels. 

For further information inquire of 

REBEUC A B. NICHOL30N, 523 Cooper street, Camden, N. J. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION. 

A special meeting of the Association will be held at 
Lincoln, Loudoun Co., Va., (during the sessions of the 
General Conference there). on Third-day, Eighth month 
16,at 2 p.m. The order of exercises will be as follows: 

1 Review of Chap 12, Vol 2, Janney’s History, by 
Howard M, Cooper. 

2. A paper by Isaac Roberts onthe Objects, Methods, 
and Possibilities of Young Friends’ Association. 

3. A discussion, (in which all present are invited to 
participate), of the work of S) oung Friends’ Association, 
and its extension generally throughout the Society. 

All Friends, everywhere, cordially invited to attend, 

By order of the Executive Committee. 


THE COLUMBIA NATIONAL BANK 


OF TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


CAPITAL, $200,000. SURPLUS, $4,000. 


Opened for business September 14, 1891. 
A 3 per cent. dividend declared July 1, 1892. 
Is increasing its capital to $500,000 and surplus to 
$10,000. 
Offers a portion of the increase to investors at 
#102 per share—book value. 
Ample use can be found to carefully employ the 
additional capital at 
10 PER CENT. PER ANNUM 
In discounting good commercial paper. 
We confine our operations strictly to com- 
mercial business. 
In the future we will pay a 4 per cent. semi-annual 
dividend, placing balance of the earnings 
to surplus account. 
We have made the investigation of Western Secu- 
rities a special department. Corres- 
pondence invited. 


For further particulars address 
HENRY OLIVER, PRESIDENT, 
Care of Independence National Bank, Philad’a. 


| 
| 


RAILROAD “ACCOMMODATIONS 


To the FAIRFAX QUARTERLY MEETING FIRST- 
DAY SCHOOL GENERAL CONFERENCE and FRIENDS’ 
UNION FOR PHILANTHROPIC LABOR, to be held at 


Goose Creek meeting-house, 


Lincoln, Loudoun Co., Va., Eighth Mo. 13th to 19th. 


Arrangements have been made with the Trunk Line, the 
Central, and the Southern Passenger Associations, embracing 
nearly all of the principal railroads east of the Mississippi river, 
for a special rate of 1 }¢ fares for al] persons attending the First - 
day School General Confe rence and Friends’ Union for Philan- 
thropic Labor. 

All persons except those going by the special train which 
leaves New York over Pennsylvania R.R.+ n the morning ot Eighth 
month 13, must purchase their tickets to Washington, paying full 
fare therefor, anu must be very careful to obtain from the ticket 
agent at Starling point a certificate to that effect. which when 
presented to the ticket ageut iu Wasbington will enable the 
holder to get a return ticket at one-third the regular rate. 

No rewurn tickets wiii be sold at less than regular rates, ex- 
cept to those hulding certificates from agent at starting point 

If Friends cannut procure tickets or certificates through to 
Washington at their local stations they should purchase tickets 
only to the nearest poi.t at which such tickets aud certificates 
can be had, aud there procure their Washington tickets and cer- 
tificates 

Tickets for the going journey can be purchased on and after 
Eighth month 11, and return tickets will be good to leaye Wasn- 
ington as late as Eight hmonth 24 

Round-trip tickets from Washington to Purcellville, Va., 
good for ten days, can be purchased atthe Pennsylvania Railroad 
Vepot in Washington, for $2.00. 

On account of the convenience of transfer in the same depot 
in Washington, and other accommodations offered, Friends are 
advised to purchase their tickets, as far as practicable by the 
Penfisylvania Railroad. 

A special train will leave New York on Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, Eighth month 13, from 

Desbrosses St. and Courtlandt St. 
Jersey City, 

Philadelphia (leave Broad St.), 
Wilmington, Delaware, 
Perryville, Md., 
Baltimore, 
Washington, D. C. 
Clark's Gap, 
Hamilton, 
Purcellville, 

Through tickets to Purcellville by this train will be for sale 
only at the following offices from Eighth month 11, upon the 
presentation of acard of identification, to be obtained (as well 
as information about rates, etc.) trom any member of the Com 
mittee. 


Ferries, 8.30 a.m. 
842 “ 

11 05 

uso * 
12.35 p m. 
aa 

, (Arrive) a | 


TICKET OFFICES. 
849 Broadway, and Desbrosses and Courtlandt St. Ferries,N.Y. 
101 S. Broad St., and Broad St. Station. Philadelphia. 
Passenge r station Penusy lvanvia Kailroad, Wilmington. 
“Perryville. 
Union Station, and Baltimore and Calvert Sts., Baltimore. 
Tickets purchased in Washington for Purcellville will be good 
on the special train. The regular trains on the Richmond and 
Danville railroad leave Washington 910 a. m. and 435 p.m. 
Arriving at Purcellviile 11.30 a.m. and 7.02 p. m. 
Committee of arrangements : 
JOSEPH A. BOGARDUs, 167 Chambers street, N. Y., 
Clerk of General Conference. 
JOHN W. HuTCHINSON, Sedgwick Avenue, N. wos 
President of Friends’ Union. 
ROBERT M. JaNNEY, 1522 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia. 
HOWARD M. JENKINS, 921 Arch street, 
Dr. O. ELWARD JANNEY, 837 N. Eutaw street, Baltimore. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


All persons expecting to attend the First-day School General 
Conference, or Friends’ Union for thilanthropic Labor, as dele- 
gates or visitors. will please notify the undersigned at once, 
stating by which route they expect to go. and the time of their 
expected arrival in Virginia. JOSEPH A. BOGARDUS, 

167 Chambers street, New York City. 
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~ FIRST- DAY SCHOOL GENERAL. CONFERENCE. 


Programme. 
EIGHTH MONTH 14— 
3 p. m., meeting of Literature Committee. 
EIGHTH MONTH 15— 
4p. m., meeting of Executive Committee 
EIGHTH MONTH 16— 
9.39 a. m. to 12 m., First Session of Conference 
Report of Executive Committee. 
Report of Literature Committee. 
Report of Treasurer. 
Report of Illinois Yearly Meeting Association. 
EIGHTH MONTH 16— 
2 p.m. to 5 p. m., Second Session of Conference 
“The Work of the Young Friends’ Associations "’ illus- 
trated by a model meeting, with exercises under the 
care of Philadelphia Young Friends’ Association. 
Report of Indiana Yearly Meeting Association. 
EIGHTH MONTH 16— 
7 p.m. to9p. m., Third Session of Conference. 
"we: “The Teacher in the First-Day School,” by Josiah 
. Tubby. Followed by the consideration of subjects 
of especial interest to First-Day School Teachers and 
Workers. 
EIGHTH MONTH 17— 
9.30 a. m. to 12 m., Fourth Session of Conference. 
Report of Ohio Yearly Meeting Association 
Report of Baltimore Yearly Meeting Association 
Paper: “ The Future of the Lesson Leaves,” by Eli M. 
Lamb. 
EIGHTH MONTH 17— 
2p. m. to 5 p. m., Fifth Session of Conference. 
Report of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting Association. 
Report of New York Yearly Meeting 4 iation. 
Report of Genesee Yearly Meeting Association. 





FRIENDS’ UNION FOR PHILANTHROPIC LABOR. 


FIRST SESSION—EIGHTH MONTH 18, 9 A. M. 
Reports from Yearly Meeting Committees. 
Minutes of the Executive Committee. _ é 
Report of Committee on Peace and Arbitration. 
Paper on Peace and Arbitration, by Allen J. Flitcraft, of 
Chicago. 
Report of Committee on Social Purity. 
SECOND SESSION 
Report of Committee on Temperance : 
Paper on Temperance (Educational), by Benjamin F. Nichols, 
of Towa. 
Report of Committee on Tobacco. 
Paper on Tobacco, by Jonathan K. Taylor, of Baltimore. 
— of Committee on Improper Publications, 
—— Improper Publications, by Mary C, 
Baltimore. 
THIRD SESSION 
Report of Committee on Education of Colored People of the 
South. 
Paper on the Education of the Colored People, 
Maris, of Philadelphia 
Report of Committee on Dependent Children 
Report of Committee on Prisons and Asylums 
Paper on Prison Reform, by Anna M. Starr, of Richmond, Ind 
FOURTH SESSION 
Report of Committee on Lotteries, Gambling, Kindred Vices. 
Report of Committee on Capital Punishment. 
Paper on Capital Punishment, by Samuel 5. Tomlinson, of 
Ohio. 
Report of Committee on Indian Affairs. 
Paper on “‘ The Work of Friends Among Indians,” 
Janney, of Baltimore. 
JoHN W. HUTCHINSON, President 
MERCY GRIFFITH HAMMOND, Secretary. 
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Jose ph J. 


M d 1 linery. — rzate s. LAMBERT, 


Successor to E.. SHOEMAKER, 
533 North Eleventh Street, Philadelphia, (Private honse). 


MARY E. WATERS, 
Plain Bonnet Maker. 


814 FRANKL IN STREET, PHIL. ADELPHIA, PA. 


1 ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 


hockep Dairies. Special attention given to serving families. 
Office, 608 N. 8th street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


Blackburn, of 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY THE 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, 


(LIMITED). 


TPRMS.—PayYaBLE IN ADVANCE: 
One copy, one year, . . 6 conta |10 cop 4 copies, one year, $2.25 each 
Single numbers,. . . 5cents| 10 copies, one year, $2.00 each 
SUBSCRIPTIONS May BgcIN AT ANY TD AT ANY TIME. 
WHEN IT I8 DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE GIVEN. 
WE DO NOT “STOP’’ PAPERS, EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF THE 
SUBSCRIBER 


OFFICES : 921 ARCH 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 
ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertisements, 10 
cents per line, one time ; 734 cents per line each insertion, two 
times. For longer insertion reduced rates, which will be fur- 
nished on application. 
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Cheap Western Lands on Long Time, 
Improved or in Kansas, Nebraska, or Colorado. 
Alse descriptive circulars of the above States, and Utah 
Montana, Idaho, and Washington, furnished free on application. 
EDWARD COALE, 
Eastern Resident Land Agent, W. P. R. R., 
Holder, McLean County, M11. 
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Just Published in Book Form 


Recollections of Charles Kirk. 
Late of Warminster, Bucks County, Pa. 


72 pages; printed on good paper and neatly bound in 
cloth. With steel engraved portrait frontispiece. 
Price 50 cents; by mail, 55 cents. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA 
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We Cut Down 


the price of Washing Powder from 15 cts. a pound to 6 cts. a pound. 


Gold Dust “ 
Washing _— 


Has Done It 


The daily cleaning and weekly washing 


can be 


* BETTER done by Gold Dust W ashing Pow- 


der than with ANY Soap or other 


Washing Powder, and « 


it less than 


One Half the Cost. 


Your grocer will sell you a package—4 pounds—for 25 cents. 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 


BALTIMORE, NEW ORLE 
vot; 


For Dry Goods 


——THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, | 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


-S=0n. GRS— 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 


STREETS. 


House- Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made | 


| realizing 5 per cent. to12 per cent. interest. 


Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 


needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. | 


| offered in the last ten years. We can refer to the leading banks 


It is believed that wnusual inducements are offered, 


as the stock is among the largest to be fownd in the | 


American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods. 


| 
| 


| GUARANTEED 


ANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 


“LAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTS SBURGH AND MILWAUKEE, 


INVESTORS 


Should get informa'ion about our 


UARANTEED 
MORTGAGES 
6% 
(2% 


G 


CERTIFICATES 


| WITH SPECIAL SECURITY 





WE HAVE HAD 


AND 
21 Years’ Experience 


DEBENTURES 
IN INVESTMENTS. 


NEVER LOST A DOLLAR. 


In every instance Interest and Principal has been 
paid atmaturity. 


WE HAVE RETURNED TO INVESTORS 
$15,5 DD, O27 .00, 


We never handle any security that we do not absolutely con- 
trol. The investnents we now have are as secure as any we 
have ever offered, and pay more interest than any we have 


in New York, and to our 4,597 patrons. We are under the super- 


vision of the Banking Departments of New York, Connecticut, 
and Massachusetts. 


J. B. WATKINS L. M. CO., 


2 Wall St. cor. Broadway, 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. New York 











Swarthmore C ollege, 
SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 

Opens Ninth month 13, 1892. Thirty minutes from Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of Friends. Full 
College courses for young men and young women leading to 
Classical, Engineering, Scientific, and Literary degrees. Health- 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine shops, labora- 
tories, and libraries. For catalogue and particulars, address 


CHARLES De GARMO, President. 


0 HAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE— 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for business or college Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York City. For Catalogue and particulars, address 

SAMUEL C. COLLINS, A. M., Principal, 


Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


D4 RLINGTON SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


WEST CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA. 

The Thirty-seventh school year of this Institution will com- 
mence Ninth month 12th, next. All the branches of a liberal 
education, including Languages, Drawing, Painting, etc., thor- 
oughly and carefully taught. Theschoo! has a high and healthy 
location, extensive grounds, fine buildings, new gymnasium, etc. 

Terms $180 per school year, For catalogue address the Prin- 
cipal. RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph. D. 


Friends’ School. WILMINGTON, DEL., 


will re-open NINTH MONTH 12th, Daily sessions 8.45 
to 230. College, Preparatory, and Academic courses. A 
Training Class for Kindergartners. Boarding in Friends’ 
families. Catalogues sent on request. Reduced rates for 
Friends. ISAAC T. JOHNSON, 
Principal. 


1892 


YWARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


AN ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL FOR BOARD- 
ING AND DAY PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. AN UNUSUALLY 
STRONG CORPS OF INSTRUCTORS. 


ADVISORY BOARD: 


CHARLES De GARMO, Ph. D., President Swarthmore College, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., WILLIAM J. HALL, B. 8., 
GEO. MORRIS PHILIPS, Ph. D., CLEMENT M. BIDDLE. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Opens Ninth month 13. Swarthmore, Pa. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 
For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 


At Jenkintown, Pa. Ten miles from Philadelphla on the 
North Penn and Bound Brook Railroads. Thorough work ; good 
care ; comfortable and homelike; charges moderate. Send for 
circular. The next school year will begin on Ninth month 12, 
1892. LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal. 

Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 
Ogontz, Pa. 


~ - 
FRIENDS’ ACADEMY 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG I=LAND. . 

A boarding and day school for both sexes Thorough courses 
preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a good busi- 
ness education. The schoo) will open Ninth month 13th, 1892. 
Terms for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located on Long 
Island, about 30 miles from New York. For catalogue and par- 
ticulars, address 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


| 
| 
| 
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FRIEND, A GRADUATE OF JOHNS HOP- 


kins, (1892), desires an engagement for next year as teacher 
of mathematics and physics. Address A. B. TURNER, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md 


TEWTOWN FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, will re-open Ninth 
month 5, 1892. For further particulars address MARY R. LEWIS, 
Principal, or LYD!A P. DUTTON, Clerk of Committee, Newtown 


oynnne, Delaware county, Pa 
MES MARGARET P. SA UNDERS, 
(Successor to Miss W. L. Sanford) 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 1808 Spruce St., Philadelph‘a 
The design of the school is to give a liberal English educa 
tion and a serviceable knowledge of Latin, and French or Ger 


man; also, when desired, training in advanced Mathematics, 
Latin, and Greek. 


; WEST CHESTER, (Pa.) 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


One of the foremost and most successful schools in the 
United States. Ideal location. The best of teachers and teach- 
ing. Buildings andequipments unequaled. Finest School Gym- 
nasium in America. And only $5.00 per week. 

Address G. M. PHILIPS, Ph. D., Prin. 


5 eo being completed we are now oc- 
cupying our new quarters, 


1013 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 


One square above old stand. We respectfully invite our patrons 
to visit us, and will continue to serve the interests of our cus- 
tomers as heretofore, by —— a thoroughly comfortable, 
Stylish, and Durable Hand-sewed Shoe. Our Anatomical Cork 
Shoe is a specialty that deserves attention. 


Samuel Dutcher, 1013 Spring Garden St. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
CARPETS 


33 North Second Street, 


All Floor Coverings 
Standard Goods. Philadelphia. 


The Tendency 


of the age is toward artistic affects. 
of the times in our particular line 
samples mailed for § cents. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


sl are abreast 
wall papers. lim 
Prices 5 to Sic. a roll 


. 1206 Market St., Phila. 


Scientific American 
Agency for 











anavearts.. 


E MA 
DESIGN y PATENTS 
COPYRIGHTS, etc. 


Yor information and free Handbook write to 
MUNN & CO., %1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Oldest bureau for securing patents in America. 
Every patent taken out by us is brought before 

the public by a notice given free of charge in ‘ 


Scientific American 


Largest circulation of any scientific paper in the 
world, lendidly illustrated. No tee ligent 
man coe d be without it. Weekly, $3.0 
year; $1.50 six months. Address MUNN & coe 
PUBLISEERS, 361 Broadway, New York. 
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THE INEVITABLE. 

I LIK¥ the man who faces what he must 

With step triumphant, and a heart of cheer ; 

Who fights the daily battle without fear ; 
Sees his hopes fail, yet keeps unfaltering trust 
That God is God ; that somehow, true and just, 

His plans work out for mortals: not a tear 

Is shed when fortune, which the world holds dear, 
Falls from his grasp ; better, with love, a crust, 
Than living in dishonor ; envies not, 

Nor loses faith in man ; but does his best, 
Nor ever murmurs at his humbler lot, 

But with a smile and words of hope, gives zest 
To every toiler; he alone is great, 
Who by a life heroic conquers fate. 

—Sarah K. Bolton. 


From the British Friend, Seventh month 
OPEN QUESTIONS IN DOCTRINE. 


I THINK that Quakerism ought specially to commend 
itself to 19th century thought, on two accounts, 
Firstly, that it permits so wide a range of personal 
independence of thought and conviction; and, sec- 
ondly, because of its intensely practical,and I may 
say, scientific character; inasmuch as it insists upon 
nothing as a matter of essential faith which cannot 
be made intelligible to the understanding, as a prac- 
tically useful tenet. 

Of course, as I have already stated, there are “ ax- 
ioms and postulates” without which no system, sci- 
entific or religious, can be built up. One of these pos- 
tulates we take to be expressed in the gloriously 
com prehensive text—that He “ is the true Light that 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world.” 
Therefore, we hold that some degree of fundamental 
light and spiritual perception is, as it were, an intui- 
tive and inherent gift of God to all who are willing 
to receive and obey it. Then, as a teachable disposi- 
tion is maintained, articles of belief shape them- 
selvs, some with absolute and unquestionable clear- 
ness and definiteness, and others as tentative and 
permissible opinions. Now one of the greatest blots 
upon past religious history is that tentative opinion, 
even upon the deepest and most obscure questions, 
has hardly found a place. Unless people will say 
that they entirely “believe” this, and that, upon 
every point that is understood to be included in the 
term orthodoxy, they have been considered heretics ! 
This is deplorable, and incalculably restrictive and 
mischievous ; it has driven thousands of honest 
minds into an attitude of apparent hostility to reli- 
gious faith. Liberty, civil and religious, has long 
been a universal popular demand ; but religious lib- 
erty, in its truest and deepest sense, is hardly yet 
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admitted even by Christians to be allowable or de- 
sirable. 

In conclusion, I will adduce, as illustrations of my 
position with regard to the right and duty of indi- 
vidual conviction, my own personal views upon three 
or four important points. I would not intrude these, 
however, unless I were prepared to maintain that 


| they are in thorough accord with the original be- 


liefs and fundamental principles of the Society. 1st. 
I am not bound to receive the Calvinistic—the foren- 
sic and substitutional—doctrine of the atonement. I 
am satisfied that it is not fairly deducible from the 
Bible. I am sure that it contradicts the best human 
estimates of love, justice,and mercy. It is utterly 


| out of harmony with all my own experience of Di- 


vine forgiveness, and is not only not essential to my 
confident Christian faith and hope, but would be, if 
I were to entertain it, entirely destructive of their 
most cherished characteristics. I am thoroughly 
convinced that I can form a far truer and worthier 
conception of the great doctrine of reconciliation. 

2d. Ido not believe in the resurrection of the 
body. At the same time it is one of those questions 
that we need not trouble ourselves about. It does 
not really affect our present well being, except in so 
far as materialistic views of heavenly thing are all 
more or less destructive of pure spirituality. They 
lead us into the halfway region of Milton’s feather- 
winged, steel-armored angels of darkness, running 
races apparently for light-hearted amusement, upon 
lakes of material fire. These are the kind of repre- 
sentations which have done so much to popularize 
utterly gross and unworthy conceptions of the future 
state. 

Again. I consider it very probable that the ex- 
pectation of the second coming of Christ, in the hu- 
man form, and of his personal millennial reign upon 
the earth has been, from the first,a misconception. 
Is it not a perpetuation of a Jewish expectation? 
The period of its occurrence often has been expected, 
and as often postponed. The first generation of 
Christians (probably from a misapprehension of the 
words of the Angel, at the time of the Ascension) 
evidently expected it in their day, and Paul in his 
2d Epistle to the Thessalonians, had to dispel the im- 
pression which his lst Epistle seems to have con- 
veyed. I am persuaded that the doctrine is wholly 
mischievous in its practical results. I suppose that 
the real meaning of the “second coming” is the 
spiritual advent of the Saviour to the souls of men, 
and as a mighty spiritual force in the world-—greater, 
according to his own words, than his bodily pres- 
ence. The tendency of the popular idea is to set 
aside this great practical certainty, for an indefinite 
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expectaticn, in the fulfillment of which it is not 
likely that any man living will participate. The 
millennial idea,too, is intensely mischievous. It par- 
alyzes all effort for the regeneration of mankind. 
Is the world, then, to remain for the most part prac- 
tically unbenefited, unregenerated by the coming of 
Christ and by his spiritual power, (nay even, accord- 
ing to some, to grow worse and worse) until, at some 
uncertain day, all the then “ unconverted ” of man- 
kind are to be destroyed or swept down to Hades? 
And not a few people seem to expect that this incon- 
ceivably horrible event may happen any day; in 
which case, shall we say, four-fifths of mankind will 
miserably perish, whilst the remaining fifth are to 
spend a thousand years in joyous forgetfulness of the 
fate of their fellows! 

Probably there is no religious question that has 
moved the present generation more deeply than that 
of the eternity of punishment. The issues are so 
unspeakably tremendous and awful. Here is a strik- 
ing instance of the manner in which the general 
Christian conscience is silently yet powerfully influ- 
enced by its own convictions of the “ needs be ” of 
the case. Are not such convictions the silent teach- 
ing of the Spirit of Christ, and should they not com- 
pel us to listen to the rebuke of the Saviour, “‘ Why 
of your own selves judge ye not what is right?” They 
constrain us to say : “ We must find a better solution 
of the literal difficulty than that which has com- 
monly prevailed.” 

Of course I shall not pretend to discuss here the 
Biblical aspect of the question. Some able books 
have been written on the subject to which I refer 
my readers. For myself, I confess that I greatly trust 
my own inherent conviction that the Christ who 
gave his human life for men’s souls will not abandon 
them, en masse, to helpless misery when this life is 
over. To him the little term which we call “ life "— 
the momentary event which we call death—the great 
hereafter—cannot possibly be other than mere stages 
in a soul’s history, governed by some continuous law 
of love and pity, and by one inextinguishable pur- 
pose of blessing and “ Salvation.” SENEX. 


SEEDS FROM THE GRAVES OF THE Mound BuILpDERs. 
—From time to time there have appeared in the pub- 
lic prints notices of seeds obtained from ancient 
mummies in Egppt, or from the monuments of the 
dead in various parts of the world, or in the uncov- 
ered remains of the work of the ancient mound 
builders in our own country, which are said to grow 
readily after being planted. We have never been 
able to trace this statement to any authentic source, 
and consequently, in the absence of positive evi- 
dence, have always been tempted to doubt the ex- 
istence of any plants from seeds so preserved. We 


have now before us a letter from a lady of Lake 
Mills, Wis., in which is given a detailed account of 
the opening of a mound on the bank of the Craw- 
fish river, and the taking of some seeds out of the 
remains of an old vase, and that these seeds are now 
producing young plants. The circumstances in detail 
are so much clearer and more positive than usual that 
we shall look forward to the results of this trial with 
ancient seeds with far more interest than we have 
been accustomed to do.— Meehans’ Monthly. 


THE LAW OF BURDEN-BEARING. 

From a sermon by the P. E. Bishop of Mississippi. 

TxHovusanps of Americans, about this time every year, 
are going to Europe. For our own credit among for- 
eign people, I wish there were some system of ex- 
amination by which a great many could be kept at 
home. But, such as they are, they go, having money 
to spend, and knowing no better way to spend it than 
to make themselves warnings and portents of fear 
and astonishment to the unsophisticated populations 
of another continent! You take your berth among 
them on one of our “ Ocean Greyhounds,” anxious 
to “ break the record.” There are twelve hundred 
of them. They know no more about a steamship 
than they do about Sanscrit. Navigation is a sealed 
mystery to them. Indeed, the most of them know 
little more about anything than they might learn 
from your two-cent morning paper! Yet this crowd 
of trustful souls will commit themselves to the great 
deeps and silences of the sea as composedly as they 
would gather in a vulgar “ hotel” at home! They 
chat, they gossip, they while away the hours, they 
retire to their rooms at night, ordinarily the most 
careless of people. 

The unfathomed abysses sway below. The tem- 
pests sleep on the heaving swells. The ghostly deaths 
of the icebergs drift cold in their shrouds of mist. 
Another fire-driven sweeper of the seas looms sud- 
denly athwart their path. The roaring fires, fed night 
and day by a hundred sweltering arms, pant below 
their pillows. The power of twenty thousand horses 
thunders under their feet ; yet you never meta more 
careless or unburdened company. They bade good- 
bye to care at Sandy Hook or the Breakwater, and 
the atra cura of heathen Horace, who rode behind 
the horseman, was pitched overboard as they crossed 
the bar. 

How is it? Look up yonder on the bridge! Night 
and day, while you and the rest think of nothing, 
there are two pairs of trained and sleepless eyes look- 
ing far into the distance, noting every shadow on the 
sea, every speck on the horizon, the foam-crest of 
every wave. You eat and drink and amuse your- 
selves, The eyes are always there. You goto your 
rest and the hungry sea thunders at your side, but 
the eyes are there. In the calm moonlight, in the 
“ fog on the banks,” in thesunny day when the ocean 
laughs with multitudinous laughter, in the wild 
night when the drift spins to the yard-arm, and the 
great seas thrash the decks, the eyes are always there 
watching, and the steadfast, stalwart shoulders are 
bearing a load of care you know not! 

Or, come hither to the engine room! Look at the 
steel arms moving with the steady movement of 
clock-work, whether the ship rides on even keel or 
rolls, gunwale under, in the sea-way ! What if some- 
thing should give way in this complicated machinery, 
with its force of a score of thousand horses, as it 
drives the ship roaring through the drift and surge of 
a half-gale, twenty knots an hour! You bid me good- 
night and “turn in,” I hope, again, having said your 
prayers; for prayers are good, especially on ship- 
board, and the roughest sailor knows it well. But 
you are care-free, because there is a man in that en- 
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gine-room, with ever open eyes to see, and with wake- 
ful ear to hear, who can detect the slightest jar in all 
the vast machine. Never trouble yourself! The 
master of the triple compound engines is always 
there and always awake! He bears the burden! 

“Again,” do you say, “ are you illustrating a law 
of Christ from such common men as a rough sailor 
on an ocean steamship’s bridge, or an oil-bedaubed 
assistant engineer below?” And I answer, “ Yes, 
thank God!” 

The law of Christ is a universal law,and no man 
can do his manly work in this world without illus- 
trating it in these days, near to the blessed consum- 
mation of the Kingdom of God. That honest sailor 
on the bridge has no notion that he is especially he- 
roic, still less that he is especially Christian. Thou- 
sands of pious Christians would not recognize him. 
Some of his ways are rough, and many of his words; 
he is thinking only of his sailorly duty, and only 
earning honest bread for wife and babies at home. 
But, in a fog on the banks, I have known him spend 
two days and nights on that bridge, with anxious 
heart and tired eyes, as Captain of “a liner,” and all 
the world has known him, in the supreme crisis of 
his calling, stand on a bursting deck till all were 
rowed away from a sinking ship,—he the last to 
leave the danger ! 

Brethren, what is Christ’s religion anyway ? Have 
you ever thought much about it? You see we can 
not gather ourselves together at all without meeting 
“the law.” Somebody bears burdens that others 
may be lightened. 

I take it the real statesman (not, of course, the 
politician) always does so for the people. In the 
hour of trial the people are at rest, because the shep- 
herd of the people wakes. In Valley Forge all was 
lost. There was no hope in Congress. The people 
had lost heart. Treason wasin the air. The wretched 


fragment of a beaten army went ragged, hungry, | 
barefooted, marking the snow with bleeding feet. No | 


wonder that gallant gentleman, church-bred and 
church-believing from Mary Ball’s knee, went into 
the pine thicket to his daily prayer, for on George 
Washington’s stalwart shoulders lay the burdens of 
a new nation and a righteous cause, and in all the 
world there was none but Almighty God to help him 
to carry them. 

Thank God for the strong burden-bearers of the 
people! For the men who have made our lives pos- 
sible on the earth! For the wise, and the just, and 
the patient “ Kings of Men,” who have carried the 
burdens of us poor, selfish, cowardly weaklings, and 
helped peoples upward to light and freedom and the 
vision of the Kingdom of God. Being of the people, 
as I am, bear with me when I say that, next to thank- 
fulness for the knowledge of Jesus Christ our Lord, 
there is no other greater cause of thankfulness for us 
than the long roll of stout-hearted, honest men who, 
whether kings or presidents, statesmen, legislators, 
judges, or soldiers, have given their lives without a 
grudge to bearing the burdens of the kinsmen they 
loved. And let me speak out my unfaltering trust, 
that while our tongue is understood of men, with all 
our faults and all our blindness, there shall never be 





wanting, among men who read the English Bible 
and the poems of Shakespeare, true statesmen, and 
true shepherds who, in any hour of sore distress, will 
bear the burdens of their people. 

The father bears the loads of his family. The 
general carries the cares of his army ; sentinels may 
sleep, the great general cannot. The statesman aban- 
dons private interests, and loads himself with public 
cares. The true king bears the burdens of his peo- 
ple. “ He that is the greatest among you is the ser- 
vant of all.” “Jam among you as he that serves.” 
“The Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister.” Do you see how all goes together ? 

Why, good people, we cannot enter into any com- 
bination, for any purpose, even of most seemingly 
selfish aim, but “the law’’ appears. It is so funda- 
mental, so organic a law, that it underprops all hu- 
man associations. 

You start a factory, say 500 men are employed. 
Two thousand people depend for shelter and bread 
upon the success of the enterprise. It is a thing that 
ought to be remembered, and ought to be said very 
distinctly over and over again, when so much fool- 
ish, even wicked, talk is spoken and {printed about 
the supposed antagonism of capital and labor, that 
on two or three men’s shoulders always—often on 
one man’s shoulders alone—rests the whole burden of 
anxiety and worry and care about the’success of the 
enterprise. On their foresight, prudence, skill, and 
general “ faculty,” it depends whether!‘labor shall 
find any returns, whether raw material can be so 
purchased, and manufactured product can be go sold, 
that the work can go on, and five hundred families 
find shelter, warmth, and bread. And$let us never 
forget that many an honest man has tossed through 
many an anxious and sleepless night, under burdens 
of care unknown to them, that some way‘ might be 
found by which they might get a fair day’s' wages for 
their work, and their wives and{children might still 
have roofs over their heads. And all the time, not 
one of them, nor all together, could lift a¥finger to 
help him or carry his load for five minutes. g§There 


; are, and there always will be, true captains of labor, 


loyal and royal organizers of human}‘industry, who 
bear, and must bear, the burden of their high estate. 

“ Bat,” you say, “ you took a text speakingjof the 
law of Christ, and behold there is nothing{in your 
talk save about common things and common fpeople, 
—engineers, sailors,factory folk, mothers, and babes.” 
Well, dear friends, I tried to show you at the first, 
and I suppose I must make my lesson still}]plainer. 

The Law of Christ is just the Universal Law. 
That is positively all. Our Lord came to} establish 
no new law, only to reveal the old abiding ‘law. You 
see our temptation is to think the common “laws are 
only laws of our own making, and, therefore, laws 
that we can forget, deny, repeal. 

The law of mutual burden-bearing meets us at the 
cradle, crooned in the mother’s lullaby. It stands 
before us imperial, crowned and sculptured, in the 
hall of legislation. Human life cannot be at all, ex- 
cept on the basis of mutual burden-bearing. 
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WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 
[IN THE CARE OF THOMAS E. HOGUE AND MARY C. WHITE, 

: WEBSTER CITY, IOWA. ] 

THE “WESTERN DEPARTMENT'S” EXPERIENCE. 
As the time draws near, when our labors by appoint- 
ment of Illinois Yearly Meeting (through its com- 
mittee), to take charge of the Western Department 
in the INTELLIGENCER AND JovrnaL, will close, I 
felt that I wanted to say in this connection that the 
space asked for in the columns of your valuable 
paper was kindly granted, and the favor has been 
gratefully appreciated by its many readers, through- 
out the vast prairies of the West, extending even to 
homes far out on our western frontiers, making glad 
hearts where the voice of a Friend was seldom or 
never heard. And doubtless many of our eastern 
Friends have read with interest the contributions 
published in this department, from time to time. We 
must confess that while it has been a duty cheerfully 
performed, there are some unpleasant matters con- 
nected with it that fall to the lot of al! journalists. 
Having felt the responsibility of the position, and 
the obligations to fulfill the trust reposed in us as 
ability was afforded, how far we have succeeded in 
satisfying the demands of our friends, we are not 
able to answer. Coupled with this sense of responsi- 
bility, there has been felt a desire upon our part that 
we might not in any way detract from the Christian 
dignity that has ever characterized it as a religious 
journal. We regret to say, however, that Friends in 
some localities have failed to give us the support we 
had hoped for, and confidently expected. On that 
account our duties have been more arduous. 

Now I want to express a few desultory thoughts. 
While they may not appear to have any special im- 
portance, they are intended to impress the value of 
truth, the necessity of clearness in and faithfulness 
to our apprehensions of its requiremente, and charity 
for each other in the various fields of labor to which 
we may feel our Father has assigned us. I am aware 
there are even among Friends diverse views held re- 
garding some theological questions that to-day are 
claiming the attention of many, very many, honest, 
sincere inquirers for truth. While all admit that 
the love of truth should occupy tbe highest place in 
our desires and aspirations, yet we do not see all the 
truth ; we are always learners in the school of Christ, 
with a difference in our capacities to comprehend its 
teachings, and also the varied conditions of spiritual 
growth account in my view for the differences that 
prevail among us. While one may think he has 
something valuable to offer for consideration; that 
the needs of to-day require its presentation, and with 
mind and heart warmed with what he believes to be 
truth, he valiantly and earnestly proclaims it. An- 
other, guided by a wise discretion as he thinks, does 
not conceive that this thought, though it may savor 
somewhat of truth, will help the world to grow in 
that which is most needful, and that it leads into un- 
profitable discussion ; therefore restraint is necessary. 

I believe truth has an important mission in the 
world, seeking always and everywhere the uplifting 
of our race to higher planes. The question ofttimes 
comes to me, Should it be controlled or regulated by 


what the world calls enlightened policy, or is this 
also the province of truth? William Penn says: 
“Truth never lost ground by enquiry.” Surely it 
will bearthe closest scrutiny. The Society of Friends, 
from my standpoint, have nothing to fear so long as 
they retain their hold practically upon the teaching 
of the Light. When truth is clearly seen, and clearly 
presented under a sense of duty, it supplies a need 
somewhere. And we asa people should have great 
care that we do not transcend the positive require- 
ments of duty. If we do we retard the spiritual 
growth in our own souls, and furnish no light to our 
brother, consequently, do not help him in his search 
for truth. When a matter comes before our mutual 
vision with the strong conviction of its truth, and it 
becomes our absolute duty to give it publicity, then 
policy has no right to interdict it. True, the matter 
of duty has a wide range, and in our apprehensions 
of its requirements we may be and often are mislead, 
yet they who live up to their highest and best convic- 
tions of duty from day to day, are journeying safely, 
and will, if faithful to the little or much given them 
to do, ultimately reach the haven of rest. If, on 
careful examination we find that our position in 
matters of religious controversy tends in the least to 
lower the standard of righteousness, clouds our spir- 
itual vision, does not bring us into closer relationship 
with our divine Father, disqualifying us more loy- 
ingly and trustfully to lean upon his divine arm— 
and that it does not bind us more closely to those 
about us, then it should be abandoned. There are 
questions that lie outside of this two-fold relation 
that we sustain to our heavenly Father and our 
brother-man that do not help the world in its spir- 
itual struggle, that do not help us to get nearer to 
our divine Father, nearer to the great pulsing heart 
of humanity. In this sense of divine fullness, this 
deep, pure love for our brother, consists the value of 
truth, and its blessed mission is to uplift humanity. 
All those mountains of difficulty that seem insoluble 
and insurmountable as we grow in the truth become 
clear to us, and are moved out of the way as we ap- 
proach them. 

It is true that much of the theology taught in al- 
most every pulpit throughout the world, directs our 
attention to something outside ourselves as a more 
certaia rule or guide to the higher life ; that a sinful, 
suffering world is to be saved from sin and its conse- 
quences, by accepting in faith the blood of Jesus as 
an atonement, so cruelly shed by wicked hands upon 
Mount Calvary. Therefore, they cling to a personal 
and outward Saviour, and yet with these mistaken 
views (as we think) there is growth among them. 
They stand to-day upon a much higher plane than in 
the distant past,—an advancement which I do not 
accept as the result of their systems of theology, but 
due, doubtless, to the silent touch of a Divine power 
in their souls constraining them almost unconsciously 
to works of benevolence and love. Little by little 


are those wornout errors of an old-time theology 
crumbling away,—the world and the church ‘have 
outgrown them. They are recognizing more and 
more the need of a spiritual religion. They are 
surely ascending the ladderof truth. I hail with 
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heartfelt satisfaction the dawn of the transition 
period. I have listened with rapturous delight, from 
the pulpit of to-day, to the entreating words, “ give 
heed to the ‘ still, small voice.’ So my thought is to 
build up the spiritual life, and that will open our way 
to the hearts of men. This growth will prepare us 
to leave behind our theologies, and all those non- 
essentials that are not vital to the soul’s life. So let 
us labor in the patience, with the hope and courage 
and helpfulness which this ever blessed Spirit will 
bring to each one of us. And when the battle of life 
is o’er, receive the crown of peace which we have 
earned, and is rightfully ours. 'T, tov, Eds 
Webster City, lowa. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1892.—No. 31. 
EIGHTH MONTH 14, 1892. 
ANANIAS AND SAPPHIRA. 


GOLDEN TExt.—Be not deceived ; God is not inocked : for 
wi atsoever a man soweth, tha* shall he also reap 
—Gal. 6; 7. 
READ Acts 5: 1-11. 
THe number of believers increased rapidly. The 
Apostles continued to teach and preach Christ and 
the resurrection, and the longing of the people for 
an answer to the old, old query, “ If a man die shall 
he live again?” took hope and comfort in the aseur- 


ance of a life hereafter. These testimony-bearers | 
talked to them and told them of the living Christ | 


who had declared “ because I live ye shall live also.” 
Under the baptizing power of the Holy Spirit they 
were measurably brought to feel within themselves 
the fulfillment of the promise. Those who united 
with them, if they had property, put it all into the 
common treasury: if they were poor, and had noth- 
ing to cast in, it was all the same: they were not re- 
jected. The spirit of the new gospel made no dis- 
tinctions of rich or poor, bond or free,—all were one 


in Christ Jesus,and on an equal footing one with an- | 


other. To believe in him as the promised Messiah, 
the Saviour of his people, and, through them, of the 


world ; to live pure, true lives, in accordance with his | 
teaching, and to observe, too, the Law of Moses, | 


seems to have been the discipline under which these | of hisdoings.” (Jer.17: 10.) Friends have but one 
| word,—‘ the inner light,’—the voice of God in the 


A certain man named Ananias, etc. This man, with | goul ; that light is reality, and therefore in its free- 


first converts were gathered. 


his wife, had joined the company of Christian be- 
lievers, and we infer from the incident related of the 
man of Cyprus selling his field and bringing the 
money to the Apostles, that they were wanting to 
follow his example. But in selling their possession 


treasury. 

Why hath Satan filled thy heart to lie to the Holy 
Ghost? etc. This was Peter’s searching question to 
Ananias, as he brought a part of the money and laid 
it at the Apostles’ feet. The parting with the prop- 
erty was voluntary. The Apostles did not demand 


it: while the usage was to have but one treasury, it | 


was not compulsory; the love for one another and 


the close fellowship into which they had been gathb- | 
ered had left no feeling of ambition or desire for | 


worldly gain. Ananias and his wife, Sapphira, had 





not, it would appear, reached that point of consecra- 
tion where they were willing tc give themselves and 
all they possessed to Christ and his cause; there was 
a reservation, and that was not all,—there was false- 
hood added. They might have given part, or they 
might have still held the property, but it must be in 
good faith, with no pretense of doing as the other 
converts had done, and all the while withholding 
part and falsely representing the fact. 

Thou hast not lied unto man but unto God, etc. This 
is the important lesson to be learned from this sad 
story of the first Christian Church. It is very sor- 
rowful for anyone to use falsehood and deceit 
towards those with whom he deals: he soon loses 
their confidence, and his reputation among men is 
impaired ; but sadder still is it to feel that by such 
deeds a man is dishonoring God, and alienating him- 
self from all those healthy, wholesome influences 
that bring him into unity and fellowship with God 
and with all that is good. 


TOPIC: DECEPTION. 

When God placed man in the garden of Eden, the 
command was given that “of the tree of the knowl- 
edge of good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it, for in 
the day that thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely 
die.” (Gen. 2:17.) He partook of that fruit, and 
tried to deceive his God, and did hide, but God 
knew his heart,and he called him to confess the 
truth. 

It was not the death of the body that was al- 
luded to, but by disobeying the laws of God, the 
spirit is dead to the enjoyment of peace and oneness 


| with the Heavenly Father. Soit has been through 
| all succeeding years,—if the law of God in our hearts 
| is disobeyed, we know of that death that God spoke 
| of to Adam. 


All through the life of Jesus his mission was to 
turn the people from the old Mosaic Law, that had 
led them to an outward life, depending upon the 
word “that perisheth,” for He said,‘ I, the Lord, 
search the beart, I try the reins, even to give every 
man according to his ways,and according to the fruit 


dom the highest revelation of truth. It is kindred 


| with the spirit of God, and “ therefore merits domin- 
| ion as the guide to virtue.” If the kingdom of God 


is within, there is no room for deception, and there 


| will be no death of the enjoyment of that spiritual 
they were not able to resist the temptation to give | 


only a part of the purchase money into the common | |agting. “ Be an example to the world, in word, in 


| conversation, in charity, in spirit, in faith, in purity 


communion with our Heavenly Father, but life ever- 


of thought,” and seek not the praise of men, nor the 


| glory of this world, for men deceive, and the things 
| of this world endure but a short time. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 


The gathering of Christian believers around the 
apostles at Jerusalem formed the nucleus of the first 
Christian church, though as yet there had developed 
no attempt to separate from the temple worship ; 
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rather, we might say, the evidence is conclusive that 
the work which lay before them as they saw it, was 
a purifying of the old faith—a rising out of the letter 
of obedience to the forms and usages by which they 
were bound, into a fuller and more spiritual knowl- 
edge and experience of their meaning. 

It is worthy of note that in the very stronghold of 
Judaism—under the shadow of its sacred temple— 
and near the spot, where, in their short-sighted at- 
tempt to extinguish the kindling flame of divine life 
among their people, the leaders and those high in 
authority had crucified the beloved Son, such an im- 
portant step should have been taken and so success- 
fully maintained. 

As we carefully read the very brief narrative that 
has been preserved of the circumstances connected 
with the gathering together of the followers and ad- 
herents of Jesus, and their continuance of the usage 
of having one common treasury which he had 
adopted, we see how close a bond fellowship in the 
gospel became, and what transcendent spiritual 
power Peter and John and the other apostolic leaders 
were endowed with, to enable them wisely to dis- 
pense, and faithfully to manage, the outward affairs 
of the organization. It was a time of great religious 
fervor, the culminating period of Messianic prophecy ; 
and the hearts of the people were in expectancy of 
the great deliverance from foreign rule under which 
they were in bondage. The thousands who heard 
the preaching of the apostles and had been gathered 
with them, shared the belief that Jesus would soon 
return with all the glory of his heavenly Father, and 
gather the chosen people under his leadership as 
their king; and thatthe high destiny promised by 
the prophets of their nation would then be entered 
upon. All who now enrolled themselves among his 
followers would be certain of his royal favor, and 
little care, for the time, was given to the gathering up 
or hoarding of earthly treasures, so we read that “ no 
one of them said that aught of the things he pos- 
sessed was his own; but they had all things com- 
mon.” Weare told how those who had possessions 
sold them, and brought the money to the apostles, 
but avarice and covetousness, the sin that made 
Judas a traitor,and brought his Master to the cross, 
found its way among these unselfish disciples; it was 
hardly in the nature of things that it should not. 
The love of gain, the desire to possess, is among the 
most deeply-rooted passions of the human heart, and 
when it becomes a controlling force, falsehood, theft, 
and the most diabolic feelings take possession of the 
poor victim. The case of Ananias and Sapphira 
stands out as a warning to all who find the spirit of 
covetousness gaining ascendency. It is not that we 
are prohibited by our Christian profession from lay- 
ing up earthly treasures, but we are not in the line of 
Christian duty when we resort to ignoble means to 
increase our store, or become narrow and covetous 
in its accumulation. Judas, when he saw the depth 
of degradation to which his unholy gain had sunken 
him, went and hanged himself. The fearful termi- 
nation of the effort on the part of Ananias and 
Sapphira to appear liberal and ready to give all they 
possessed to the apostles, while in their bearts they 


were nursing a lying spirit, was not indeed of their 
doing, but the exposure of the falseheod and deliber- 
ate intention to deceive was more than they could 
bear. Shown to be guilty before all their associates 
and conscious of the sin they had committed, there 
was no hope for them in the future greatness of their 
people,—they had nothing but disgrace and infamy 
before them, and the revulsion of feeling was more 
than they could bear. Death was better than a life 
so ruined. Many since their day have tried to serve 
God and mammon, but it has always ended in loss to 
the soul. “ What shall it profit a manif he gain the 
whole world and forfeit his soul?” is the searching 
inquiry. 


THE APOSTOLIC CHURCH: ITS 
SIMPLICITY. 


Tue Apostolic churches ‘were very simple in their 
organization. Each modern sect goes back to the 
Apostolic age, and tries to find in the Apostolic 
Church the model to which it is itself conformed. 
That Church was Episcopalian, says one; Presbyte- 
rian, says another ; Congregational, saysathird. All 
three, say I. The early Christians had no notion of 
organizing a Church for a long campaign. They ex- 
pected the speedy coming again of the Messiah. 
They were too intent on doing the work of to-day to 
make provision for the work of to-morrow. Whena 
Christian church was organized out of Jews, andina 
Jewish community, it was Presbyterian, for the Jew- 
ish synagogue was Presbyterian. When it was or- 
ganized in a Greek city, it was Congregational, for 
Greece had not lost the spirit of democracy. When 
it came under Roman domination, Roman imperial- 
ism framed its institutions, and it became at first 
Episcopalian and then Papal. The Apostolic Church 
was not made, it grew. 

What was its creed? Apparently it had none; 
certainly no formulated statement of belief. ‘ Re- 
pent and be baptized, every one of you, in the name 
of Jesus Christ.” They that gladly received this 
word were baptized. The creed was abandonment 
of sin, and faith in Jesus Christ as a world-Messiah. 
Not until later did the Church come into the epoch 
of definitions, and try to state philosophically what 
sin is, what repentance, and what the relation of the 
world-Messiah to the Eternal Father. 

It was simple in its fellowship. No one of those 
who repented of their sin and accepted Christ as the 
world-Messiah would have thought of turning any 
other one out because his opinions did not agree with 
the opinions of the majority. Indeed, little or no in- 
quisition was made into opinions. Christianity was 
a life, not a dogma. 

But did not they “continue steadfastly in the 
Apostles’ doctrine”? Yes, and for this very reason 
—that they had nocreed,nodogma. Doctrine means 
teaching. Because they had not yet learned, they 
continued steadfastly going to school, and learning 
what the Apostles had to teach them. Their fellow- 
ship had another center than that of creed. It was 
spiritual, not intellectual. They gathered about 
Christ as a personal Master. They symbolized their 
fellowship by their breaking of bread in memory of 
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him. Under the same roof, and in hearty accord with 
one another will be many a family this summer and 
fall, with one brother a Democrat, another a Repub- 
lican, and a third an Independent or a Prohibition- 
ist. The deepest roots run down below opinions into 
the soil of sympathy and love. The Apostolic 
churches were rooted and grounded, not in a creed, 
but in Christ Jesus, and in love for him. 

This fellowship had its practical expression. The 
rich held their property as trustees. The poor feared 
no want. The Communism of the Apostolic Church 
may not be, and I think is not, a model to be blindly 
followed in other ages. When men are on a raft at 
sea, they may well share their stock of provisions in 
common. The disciples expected the end of the 
world speedily, and lived accordingly. To us their 
method of communism may not be an example ; but 
their spirit of fraternal fellowship is. There is no 
true fellowship in a church if pauperism and luxury 
exist within it. 

Their liturgy was as simple as their creed, their 
fellowship, and their ecclesiastical organization. 
They worshiped with equal readiness in the Temple, 
with its elaborate ritual, and in the private house 
with none at all. In the true Church of Christ there 


will be room for the cathedral service and the Quaker 
prayer-meeting.— Lyman Abbott, in Christian Union. 


THE AGE OF ANIMALS. 

A BUTTERFLY lives only a few weeks, a crow may live 
more than a century, and swans are said to live some- 
times over three hundred years. An eminent natur- 
alist tells of a falcon that was one hundred and sixty- 
two yearsold. A white-headed vulture, caught in 
1706, died in 1826,in the aviary of the palace of 
Schénbrunn, near Vienna, where it had been in cap- 
tivity one hundred and eighteen years. 

Again, parrots and ravens think nothing of tum- 
bling about the world for a hundred years and more, 
and some of the sea-birds and water-fowl outlive 
several generations of human beings. To come down 
to some of the birds with which we are all well ac- 
quainted, the ordinary cock, unless he has his head 
cut off by cook or her confederates, lives from 
twenty to twenty-five years; and a pigeon, save 
when it vanishes into a pie-dish, lives for about ten 
years. A nightingale, in captivity, may live ten 
years, and a thrush fifteen; but, when they are free, 
they live much longer. 

Of quadrupeds the elephant lives longer than any 
of his friends and brethren; he may reach the age of 
four hundred years. And, you will think, he looks 
as if he was made to last a good while. A camel is 
old at forty, a horse ora bull at twenty-five, a lion 
and a bear at twenty. As for the whale, it disports 
itself in the sea for some three hundred years; and 
no tortoise is considered to have attained a ripe old 
age before it is at least ninety years old.—FPall Mall 
Budget. 


Ir the world could study domestic economy from 
the average minister’s wife, there would be little suf- 
fering for poor house officials to relieve.— Church Ex- 
change. 
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A BREWER’S TALL BUILDING. 


I norep in the last Advocate some remarks upon 
liquor in connection with the theatre. The traveler 
who arrives at the Broad Street Station in Philadel- 
phia, and passes to the south side of the City Hall, 
will see looming up before him the iron framework 
of a fourteen-story structure (intended for office pur- 
poses), the name of which he will observe, by the 
chiseled lettering in the completed stone facing of 
the first story, is the “ Betz Building.’ The owner 
of this towering pile is Philadelphia’s wealthiest 
brewer. In the days of unlimited liquor license 
(previous to four years ago) his name appeared as the 
moneyed man at the back of a large number of beer 
saloons and places of questionable amusement. One 
of the latest of these, built just before the era of high 
license, was known as the “ Hotel Victoria.” In con- 
nection with a considerable number of lodging rooms 
there was a hall for music and the dance, and an 
open bar. The combination worked as might have 
been anticipated, and probably as was intended. 
Within a few months the place became so notorious 
for its immorality that the lessees were arrested, and 
upon being convicted were both sentenced to prison. 
The rich brewer was not made a party to the defense. 
Technically he probably could not be. It seems quite 
in keeping with the record that he has made that the 
builders’ boardings around the base of the new four- 
teen-story investment should be overcovered with 
theatrical posters. As a happy contrast the contrac- 
tors to whom was intrusted three years ago the erec- 
tion of the Girard Life Insurance building, adjoining 
the Betz Building, absolutely forbade all such posters 
to be displayed. They afterward informed me that 
they refused an offer of a thousand dollars for such 
use of the boardings while the structure should be in 
process of erection.—Josiah W. Leeds, in National Tem- 
perance Advocate. 


Tue Controversy at HomestTEAD —In such a com- 
plication and struggle as the strike at Homestead 
presents, the one person who has the advantage over 
every one else in settling it is the socialistic dreamer. 
He has dreamed a dream of what society ought to 
be. His dream, perhaps, is a great improvement on 
the existing order. It presumes a condition of things 
in which everybody is happy and all is right. It is 
delightful to cherish such a millennial hope, and the 
world will certainly not be better ualess men dream 
dreams and see visions. The ideal must exist as a 
picture and a promise before it can exist as a fact 
and fulfillment. But there is a great difference be- 
tween dreams that may be fulfilled and those whose 
fulfillment is impossible. Often the most confident 
of all schemers is the man whose dream is made of 
such stuff that it never can be put into practice with- 
out wholly reconstructing human nature as well as 
human society. The New Jerusalem will not come 
down out of heaven with any sudden descent. There 


| must be a process of growth, struggle, and evolution. 


The most helpful man in such a crisis is he who, 
while cherishing the conception of a renovated and 
just state of society, shows us what is the next step 
to be taken for its realization.— Christian Register. 
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A SHORT CREED: WHY NOT? 
Tue new president of Cornell University, Dr. Schur- 
man, recently became a member of the Baptist 
church at Ithaca. In doing so he made a statement 
of faith, which has attracted considerable attention. 
The Christian Intelligencer of New York, the organ of 
the Dutch Reformed (Calvinistic) churches, says : 

“ The cry of the age is for short creeds. Men want 
the whole matter of theology boiled down to the 
smallest possible compass. They will find what they 
want in the letter which President Schurman wrote 
to the Ithaca Baptist church when applying for ad- 
mission last November. The doctrinal contents of 
the president’s faith are comprehended in this sen- 
tence, ‘I believe in God as Universal Father, and in 
Jesus Christ, his Son, as the revelation of his charac- 
ter to me.’ This goes far beyond the Lambeth Coun- 
cil. It reduces the common denominator to its low- 
est term. If it be accepted, all the divisions in 
Christendom are healed at once. There is no need 
of agreeing about sin, redemption, heaven, or hell. 
The grave questions about the nature of God and of 
man, the way of salvation, the means of grace, or a 
future life, are all laid to rest. There are no longer 
any distinctions of orthodox or heterodox. Roman- 
ists and Protestants, Socinians, Arians, Universalists, 
Mormons, Spiritists, all except avowed atheists, 
make one happy family, perfectly united in doctrine. 
The leopard lies down with the kid, and a little 
child leads them.” 

It may need some further explanation from the 
Christian Intelligencer, in order to give complete as- 
surance that its remarks are serious, and not meant 
to be ironical: there is astrong feeling amongst mapy 
professors that it would be a great pity to have Chris- 
tian unity brought about by diminishing controversy, 
or eliminating points of dectrinal difference. But 
why should it not beserious? Why is not Presi- 
dent Schurman’s declaration a good one? 

We Friends would desire, of course, to add one 
further element to it,—one which we judge President 
Schurman would not controvert, and which the 
whole Christian world shows more and more readi- 
ness to adopt,—faith in the manifestation of God’s 
will immediately to his creatures. And beyond 
these primary articles of faith, why should more be 


exacted? Why compel more? Why crucify each 
other for non-agreement on all the infinitude of dog- 
matic variations? Is there any real reason, except 
the pride of man in his intellectual processes, and 
his desire to bring others to square with his own 
opinion ? 

Not that we wean to deny to any one his choice 
of minor doctrine. It is his right to carry his faith 
beyond—far beyond—the primary and essential ele- 
ments, if he desires to. The mind must not be fet- 
tered, nor the spirit quenched. Nor is his honestly 
held faith to be uncharitably condemned or harshly 
disputed. 

It is plain that Christian unity can be attained 
only by a real adoption of the noble old formula, so 
often misused : “ In essentials unity: in non-essentials 
liberty: in all things charity.” The formula has had 
its value sadly impaired, because there has never 
been an agreement what are “ essentials.” To the 
creed-maker there are « thousand minute develop- 
ments of logic, none of which can be sacrificed. The 
dogmatist values every one of his points. To him, 
all are essential. The real question, therefore, is 
that raised in this article, are they essential? If they 
are, then how is Christianity to take on the full meas- 
ure of the Christ spirit? For almost two thousand 
years the effort has been made to compel uniformity 
of faith ; the experience of two thousand years 
shows that such compulsion is of no avail. Why, 
then, demand more from each other than can possi- 
bly be had? 


Tue announcements elsewhere made, (on the first 
and second pages of our advertisement sheet), give 
very full information concerning the arrangements 
for the meetings of the First-day School General Con- 
ference and the Philanthropic Union, in Virginia, 
week after next, and also the arrangements for rail- 
road accommodation. We call attention to the time 
schedule of the special train on the 13th, as it has 
been once or twice changed, (due to the varying plans 
of the railroad people), since it first appeared. It is 
now, we presume, finally revised, and may be re- 
lied on. 


DEATHS. 


GARDNER Near Smithville, N.J., Seventh month 24, 
1892, James W. Gardner, in his 56th year 

IFILL.—On Third-day morning, Seventh month 26, 
1892, Horace C., son of Samuel and the late Anna T. Ifill, 
of Germantown, aged 11 months. Interment at Plymouth. 

SMITH.—Seveuth month 26, 1892, Ellwood E. Smith, 
aged 77 years; a member of the Monthly Meeting held at 
Green street, Philadelphia. 


SPEAKMAN,—In Wilmington, Del ,on Seventh month 
26, 1892, Susanna G., wife of Allen Speakman, and daugh- 
ter of the late Benjamin and Susan Hickman, of Thorn- 
bury, Chester county, Pa.; a member of Wilmington 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
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A beautiful, unselfish life has closed; the life of one | 
who was not only the center and sunshine of her own lov- 
ing household, the object of the unceasing and chivalrous 
devotion of husband and children, but who was also the 
kind, true friend of many, many others who will feel a 
shock of sorrow at the notice of her death, and a painful 
sense of loss with the remembrance of her brightness, her 
smiles, and her good deeds. 

The poor will miss her, and the sorrowing, and those 
for whom she did the many homely, common kindnesses, 
that, though often small, yet do so much to soften the as- 
perities of life. 

The patience and cheerfulness which lighted the suffer- 
ing-filled days of a most protracted illness, and which left, 
through them all, their sweet impress on the loved fea- 
tures of our dead, were but the flower of a character whose 
root was unselfishness, and which was full of generosity, 
of sweet, healthy joyousness 
kindness of spirit. 


and of an ever-pervading 


She loved every one and sought to do good to all, and 
this was the secret of the charm which drew all hearts to 
herself with a rare attractiveness, and her the be- 
loved of an unusually wide and varied acquaintance with 


made 


whom her memory will be ever sweet and precious. 
E. W. 
WHITE.— Seventh month 12, 1892, Hilda, aged six and 
one-half months; daughter of Andrew Helen 
Magill White; at Ithaca, New York. 


Dixon and 


¥ 


AN ASTONISHING BOOK, INDEED. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

CarLos Martyn’s life of Wendell Phillips, lately pub- 
lished, on page 174 says: “At the period now under 
review, with one or two small but honorable excep- 
tions, like the Free-Will Baptists and the Free Pres- 
byterians, the churches were all the apologists, and 
often the defenders of man-stealing.” On the next 
page it says: “ The Presbyterians, the Episcopalians, 
the Unitarians, the Universalists, the Quakers, wide 
apart as the poles, and swearing prayers at one an- 
other on other points, were cordially at one in this, 
and in the contemplation of the Southern ‘form of 
economic subordination,’ were drawn into a brother- 
hood of wonder and delight.” 

It seems to me these extracts do Friends—Qua- 
kers—great injustice. The first one does not, per- 
haps, necessarily charge them with being pro-slavy- 
ery, but the next one appears to. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, in her“ Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” page 
174, says: “ One denomination of Christians has 
pursued such a course as entirely and in fact, to free 
every one of its members from any participation in 
slave-holding. We refer to the Quakers.” On page 
216 she says: “ Let it be here recorded, however, 
that a small body of the most determined opponents 
of slavery in the Presbyterian Church seceded, and 
formed the ‘ Free Presbyterian Church,’ whose terms 
of communion are an entire withdrawal from slave- 
holding. Whether this principle be a correct one or 
not, it is worthy of remark that it was adopted and 
carried out by the Quakers,—the only body of Chris- 
tians involved in this evil who have ever succeeded 
in freeing themselves from it.” 

The following is from an article on “ Tie Aboli- 
tion of Slavery in the United States,” by Professor 
John Bach McMaster, of the University of Pennsyl- 
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vania, in The Chautauquan of April last: “ The move- 
ment for the abolition of slavery in what is now the 
United States may be said to have been begun with 
a protest from Friends to the Germantown Monthly 
Meeting, in 1688.” It went to the yearly meeting, 
which after many delays sent a minute advising each 
member “ not to buy any more negroes and to be 
very careful of the moral and religious training of 
such as he already had.” 

The following is from Goodell’s “ Slavery and 
Anti-Slavery,” pages 35 to 42: “As the minute of 1781 
is the last on record [of the Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting] which epeaks of slaves being still owned 
by our members, it is probable that before the suc- 
ceeding Yearly Meeting they had all been freed.” 
The New England Yearly Meeting said in 1782: 
“ We know not hat all the members of this meeting 
are clear of that iniquitous practice of holding or 
dealing with mankind as slaves.” The Yearly Meet- 
ing of New York reported in 1784 one case of slave- 
holding, “ and in 1787 there were none atall.” And 
the Yearly Meeting of Virginia, in 1773, “ earnestly 
recommended manumission,” and in 1787 there were 
stili some members who held slaves but after this it 
“‘ gradually cleared itself of this grievous burden.” 

“A very interesting feature of this reformation 
among the Friends, was the compensation provided 
for the emancipated slaves, in striking contrast with 
the absurd claim, sometimes set up, for compensa- 
tion to the master.” 

“* Let all the evangelical denominations but follow 
the simple example of the Quakers in this country 
and slavery would soon come to an end,”—A/bert 
Barnes. 

Whether the Friends were as aggressive out of 
their Society and by their votes as they should have 
been, or not, the evidence of Mrs. Stowe, their be- 
ginning the work of freedom, their abolition of slav- 
ery in their Society, their compensating many freed 
slaves, and their following a plan which, if it had 
been adopted by the evangelical denominations in 
this country, would soon have brought slavery to an 
end, seems complete proof that they were far from 
being apologists or defenders of man-stealing, or, at 
one with churches that were, and drawn into “a 
brotherhood of delight” with them over the South- 
ern form of economic subordination. 

Tuomas J. PowELt. 

Naples, N. Y., Seventh month 25. 

[The evidence cited by our correspondent that 
the Society of Friends was an anti-slavery body is 
perfectly conclusive, but certainly it ought not to be 
asked for by any intelligent person. Tae activity of 
Friends ayainst slavery is kuown the world over. 
The astonishing feature of the case is that any wri- 
ter of any standing should make such statements as 
those found in C. Martyn’s life of Phillips. They 
are so contrary to the notorious facts that their pub- 
lication at this late day must discredit the book 
they appear in.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 


Let the first day of the week be a day of religious 
improvement, and not of idle dissipation.— Frederick 
Smith. 
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LETTER FROM DR. MAGILL. 


Paris, Seventh month 22, 1892. 

I ree. that some of the results of the special work 
which brings me to Paris this summer will not be 
without interest to your readers. It has long been 
my belief that the leading object in the study of the 
European languages is to acquire the ability to read 
with ease and rapidity the works printed in those 
languages ; and that after the familiarity acquired by 
wide and varied reading, the mind is prepared to be- 
come rapidly familiar with the spoken language when 
mingling with those to whom it is the mother tongue. 
After completing my “ Reading French Grammar,” 
based upon this idea, which is rapidly gaining ground 
among educators, I felt the necessity of a far wider 
range of reading matter in French than has hitherto 
been easily accessible to our American students. Be- 
ing thus led to come abroad and mingle with this 
people for a few months, and investigate here on the 
ground the productions of the French writers of this 
generation, I have convinced myself thoroughly that 
there is no good reason for the comparative dearth 
of good and attractive books for the students of 
French in our schools and colleges at home. The in- 
tellectual activity of this people is surely surpassed 
by that of no other city in the world. Let me givea 
simple illustration of this. An Annual is published 
here, entitled “ Tout Paris,” which is something of a 
“ Directory,” but of a very different character from 
any that I ever saw in America. It is not a general 
list of all the people, but includes officials of the 
government, educators, those distinguished in any 
way, and especially for their scientific or literary at- 
tainments. At the end of the general alphabetical 
list is a special list of “ Pseudonymes,” or assumed 
names of authors and artists, and this list includes 
about one thousand names for this year, 1892. If one 
wishes to see an author or an artist who uses an as- 
sumed name, he has only to look in “ Tout Paris” for 
the present year, and he will there find bis or her 
name in full, and residence also, if it be in Paris. I 
counted this morning a list of eighty of these who 
reside in one of the principal streets. This Annual 
for 1892 numbers over 800 pages. Where is there 
another city of which such a statement as this could 
be made? 

And the literary air of Paris seems around you 
everywhere. All of the daily papers are impreg- 
nated with it. There is scarcely one of them devoted 
wholly to politics or business affairs, or to the gen- 
eral news, as is the rule with our own papers at home. 
Few of them, indeed, are destitute of what could be 
strictly called literary matter, and much of it of no 
inferior order of merit. We subscribe for a weekly 
called “ Les Annales,” in which the latest literary pro- 
ductions are discussed, and analyzed, and even often 
produced in serials. 

But, I hear some one say, we do not doubt the 
amount of literature annually produced in Paris, but 
what can be said of its quality? To this question my 
answer is ready. Here, as elsewhere, literature is 
produced suited to meet the demands of the people. 
There is an abundance of it that is of the purest and 








best, distinguished at once for a very high order of 
literary merit, and as well for its unexceptionally 
pure moral tone. Of course, those who seek for it, 
here as elsewhere, can find all that they desire of a 
very different character. In conversing with friends 
here upon this subject, I have been told more than 
once that it is what I would call the objectionable 
literature that is most eagerly sought by foreigners, 
and especially by the English, and that it is largely 
for the foreign market that it is produced. Making 
all due allowance for the prejudice existing between 
the French and English, I cannot doubt the correct- 
ness of this statement. Although this prejudice does 
not extend tothe Americans I fear that the statement 
has been, in the past, but too applicable to them. 

In making the selection of the best material to 
add to the French Department of our library at 
Swarthmore, I have had the kind assistance of 
friends here, including a leading lecturer on Litera- 
ture in the Sorbonne, whose name here commands 
universal respect (Petit de Julleville), and several! of 
the leading publishers furnish me with all the books 
desired for careful examination, with the privilege 
of returning all that we find unsuited to our pur- 
poses. As the books thus added are all to be pro- 
duced in the present generation, the wide reading 
which their inherent interest will encourage will do 
much to render familiar to the students the French 
language as it is spoken at the present day. The 
practice of using exclusively, or even principally, the 
classic French writers of the 17th century, with all of 
their wonderful perfection as works of art, cannot 
contribute to this result. 

Having also in view the reproduction in America, 
for the use of our schools and colleges, of some an- 
notated editions of a portion of the excellent works 
selected, I have had some opportunity to notice the 
working of our international copyright laws. As I 
desire this “ Modern French Series” to be strictly 
“ authorized editions,” reproduced by the consent of 
the foreign authors and publishers, I have approached 
a number upon the subject, and I find that after the 
long established practice in our country of taking the 
works of foreign authors without this permission, 
they seem rather surprised that such permission is 
asked, but when urged they place a fixed price upon 
the “ authorization.” One of the leading publishers 
here, more frank perhaps than the rest, told me this 
morning that we could take any books here and re- 
produce them, as we had done in the past, without 
buying the right; but as we were courteous enough 
to offer to do it, they would be very reasonable in 
their charges for the privilege of letting our books 
appear as the “ only authorized editions.” He also 
said that in France they never reproduced a foreign 
book without the consent of the author and pub- 
lisher first obtained. This is my fourth visit here; 
two of them extended to nearly a year each, and the 
more I see, and the better I know the French people, 
the more I admire their culture and their character. 
I would that my countrymen at home could see and 
know the inhabitants of this their warmly sympa- 
thizing sister Republic, as I have seen and known 
them. Epwarp H. MacILL. 





EDUCATIONAL. 

CONTRIBUTIONS SoOLiIciTep.—After a few more weeks of 
vacation, teachers will be ready to reopen their schools, and 
as they turn their attention again to the practical details of 
their work, we should be glad to hear from them, with con- 
tributions, short or long, for this department of the INTEL- 
LIGENCER AND JOURNAL. Its interest and value may be 
very much increased by a more general participation of 
those who are connected with school work. 

Dr. MAGILL’s PARIS StTupIEs.—A letter elsewhere 
printed, from ex-President Magill of Swarthmore, gives a 
clue to the studies which he is engaged in at Paris. He, 
and his companion, Thomas A. Jenkins, expect to sail for 
Ninth 
Antwerp. 


month 3, in the steamship Rhynland, from 
The latter is engaged in the study of French, 
among the extensive collections at the National Library, 
and in copying an old manuscript text for use by Prof. 
Elliott in the Romance Languages department at Johns 
Hopkins University. 


home 


THE SUMMER ScHOOL AT GLEN’s FALLs, N. Y.—It 
has become quite customary for teachers to spend a part of 
their summer vacation at some pleasant summer resort, but 
as their minds are trained to activity, a month at the sea- 
side or even in the mountains becomes monotonous when 
there is nothing in particular to do, and so the summer 
school, combining pleasure and profit, rest and occupation, 
is a natural evolution of circumstances. In some of these 
institutions instruction is given much as it is in a normal 
school; there are others in which one subject, as Language, 
or Oratory, claims all the attention, and still others where 
there are both general and special courses, and where the 
student is at perfect liberty to absorb as much or as little 
as he chooses. To this third class belongs the school which 
has been in successful operation for eight years at Glen’s 
Falls. 

The general course includes kindergarten work and 
primary methods, gymnastics and lectures on arithmetic, 
history, natural history, geography, language, psychology, 
pedagogics, and school supervision ; then there are special 
courses in English literature, oratory, drawing, penman- 
ship, music, botany, zodlogy, and experimental science, and 
those having charge of these special courses are excellent, 
each in his own department. The young or inexperienced 
teacher at a summer school should take the general course, 
but others will find it to their advantage to give their 
working hours to one or two specialties in which they are 
most interested. 

The work done here in experimental science, with home- 
made apparatus by Henry R. Russell, principal of the 
Friends’ School, at Millville, Pa.,is worthy of special men- 
tion, because it is unique as well as excellent. He first 
performs before his class a series of experiments, then sug- 
gests to the pupils that they perform the same experiments, 
using his apparatus, and then he encourages them to make 
similar apparatus for themselves. His class is large and 
very enthusiastic, and there is not an hour between 8 a. m. 
and 6 p.m. when some of them may not be seen working 
industriously; besides many simpler contrivances that 
they have already made, nine solar cameras are now in 
process of construction, which, at an actual cost of $6 each, 
will do all the work of a $30 instrument. 

By means of one of these cameras and a home-made 
phoneidoscope, Prof. Russell performed a beautiful experi- 
ment which few of those in attendance at the school had 
ever witnessed. First he stretched a film of soapsuds over a 
circular disc, and adjusted it so as to reflect light upon the 
screen, showing in an enlarged form all the beautiful tints 
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of the bubble. Then by means of a mouth-piece, the differ- 
ent vowel sounds were uttered, and afterward a gentleman 
sang “Old Folks at Home,” so that the tones of his voice 
agitated the film, and we saw on the screen, causing a won- 
derful commingling of the rainbow tints, the beautiful play 
of the sound-waves, varying with every note uttered by the 
singer. 

Aside from the attractions of the school, Glen’s Falls is a 
delightful village of some ten thousand inhabitants. The 
houses, except on the main business thoroughfare, are set 
well back from the street, with grassy yards in front of and 
around them, and about half of them are quaint, story-and- 
a-half buildings, painted in cream and white, 
blinds. 


with green 
The streets are lined with shade trees, chiefly elms, 
whose boughs meet overhead forming beautiful arches as far 
as the eye can reach. Of course, the heated term last week 
was entirely unprecedented ; such a long spell of hot, dusty 
weather was beyond the recollection of the very oldest in- 
habitant; generally the climate 
board can be had for four or five dollars a week. 


is charming, and good 


T™ 


he Falls 


on the Hudson, which give the name to the place, are very 
J 


i 
picturesque, and the slate rocks over which they fal! are an 
interesting study for the geologist. 

An electric railroad runs from here to the village of Fort 
Edward, six miles distant, but no trace of the historic fort 
remains; the picturesque little town of Sandy Hill, which 
lies half-way between, claims to be the pivotal point of the 
Revolution, for had not his cannon stuck fast in the hill of 
sand which gives the village its name, 
never have surrendered his army. 

Since Glen’s Falls lies midway between Saratoga and 
Lake George, excursions to both these places form part of 
the summer's programme; at the former, one may drink the 
health-giving waters, and view the thousands of Fashion’s 
votaries as they drive behind their dock-tailed horses, or 
lounge on the piazzas of the great hotels ; but the true lover 
of nature, if he must choose between them, foregoes the vani- 
ties of Saratoga for the beauties of the limpid lake that lies 
in the lap of the Adirondacks ; and as he reclines in an easy 


Burgoyne might 


chair on the deck of the boat, drinking in the ever-varying 
beauties of hill and lake and sky, he feels the thought of 
the poet 
“With dreamful eyes 
My spirit lies 
Under the walls of Paradise.” 


ELIZABETH LLOYD. 


EDUCATIONAL CONGRESSES AT THE WORLD'S FAIR.— 
William T. Harris, Commissioner of Education the 
United States, will have charge of the educational con- 
gresses to be held in Chicago at the time of the World’s 
Fair. Arrangements to this effect have been brought about 
by President Bonney of the World’s Congress Auxiliary. 
President Bonney has induced the National Educational 
Association to forego its regular annual meeting next year 
and instead take part in the congresses. 


of 


SWARTHMORE GRAMMAR ScHooL.—This school has ob- 
tained control of an excellent building site, but a few min- 
utes’ walk from the station, on the ‘“‘College Tract,” just 
being opened up. 
only half a square from boarding department. 
being erected a school building, which will contain, in ad- 


The location is in every way good, and 
Here is 


dition to the school-room and class-rooms, a play-room,& 
work-shop, and a physical and chemical laboratory. It is 
proposed to use this building until a permanent location is 
obtained and permanent buildings are erected. Applica- 
tions, we learn, are coming in briskly, and the prospects 
for a full school are excellent. The school will open Ninth 
month 13 with a full corps of experienced instructors. 








LITERARY NOTES. 


AN interesting volume on missionary work among the In- 
dians on the New York reservations is published by the 
Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing Society, Bos- 
ton, with the title *‘ Our Life Among the Iroquois Indians. 
3y Mrs. Harriet S. Caswell.” It relates chiefly to the 
labors of Asher Wright, a minister and missionary of the 
Congregational church, and his wife Laura Maria (Sheldon) 
Wright, who for many years devoted themselves to the im- 
provement of the Seneca tribe, on their reservation near 
Buffalo. Asher Wright began his labors among them in 
1831, and was married to Laura Sheldon in First month, 
1533. From that time to their decease both remained there 
the husband dying in 1875, and the wife in 1886. 

The volume contains many details concerning the In- 
dians, their native character, modes of living, and advance- 
ment in civilization. The writer, who was herself for seven- 
teen years connected with the missionary work of the 
Wrights, is thoroughly sympathetic with their claims upon 


the white race for assistance, and takes a cheerful view of 


the possibilities. The opening paragraph of her Preface 


says 


A few hours’ ride from the nearest railroad station in a 
wagon not the easiest, over a road not the smoothest, meet- 
ing with narrow escapes as to mud holes and deep ruts, and 
you will find yourself upon the Cattaraugus Indian Reser- 
vation. You might as well be west of the Rocky Mountains 
for any indications of the pale face that you see here. In- 
dians in the homes, on the roads, working on the farms, and 
building houses; Indian children with ball clubs, snow 
snakes, and arrows ; Indian babies upon the backs of their 
mothers; Indian corn-bread boiling in the kettles under 
the trees; Indians here, there, and. everywhere. The 
straight black hair and shining black eyes that mark the 
race everywhere meet you here. You hear the curious in- 
tonations of the strange language al! about you, and yet 
you are only thirty miles south of Buffalo, and five hundred 
miles from New York City. As you ride through the Reser- 
vation you note many farms of which Indian owners may 
well be proud and others of which they would be ashamed. 
You will see corn. wheat, potatoes, tomatoes, and other pro- 
ducts of the farm in better condition than those of the 
neighboring white man; and you will see the crops of others 
sadly choked with weeds, and perishing for want of care. 
The owners of these last, expect to live next winter upon 
the corn and beans and potatoes of their more industrious 
neighbors. Would that for white man and for Indian the 
ancient law might be enforced, ‘If a man will not work, 
neither shall he eat.’ ’ 


In the current issue of Meehans’ Monthly the colored 
plate represents the Sarracenia flava, one of the largest of 
several southern species. It forms an interesting part of 
southern scenery. In the North it is represented by Sarra- 
cenia purpurea, the “ Pitcher Plant” of our bogs. The arti- 


cle on ‘‘ Wild Flowers and Nature” appeals to the taste of 


every lover of botany, while in ‘“* General Gardening” are 
many valuable hints to those who have the care of gardens. 
In “ Fruits and Vegetables,” fire blight in the pear, destruc- 
tion of the cabbage worm, and other seasonable matters are 
treated of; and 
matter. 


there is a variety of other interesting 


“ Not as I will!” The sound grows sweet 
Each time my lips the words express 
*“ Not as I will!’’—the darkness feels 
More safe than light when this thought steals 
Like whispered voice to calm and bless 
All our unrest and loneliness.—H. H. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
OUT OF SORROW. 
Sap and weary and sick at heart, 
I wandered one summer's day, 


Away from the noise of the town apart, Ls 
Away to the meadows gay. to 
. . . : de 
The blackbird called from its seed-grass swing, ~~ 
The swallow dipped in the stream, 1 
The insect's song had a happy ring, cH 
The wavelets laughed in the sunlight’s gleam. to 

al 

Yet I was sad and weary at heart, “ 
Sweet thoughts of life seemed flown ; 1 
Yes, lonely and sad, the stinging smart i 

are ; ¢ 

Of grief seemed a mountain grown. 1 
And so I walked with head bowed down t] 
Heedlessly on to the swamp’s mirey edge, 4 
When lo! like seeds from Heaven sown, a 
slue eves looked up from the bristling sedge. os 
‘*Forget-me-not!’ Ah Lord,” I thought, ’ a 
* How oft art thou betrayed, t 
While everywhere is thy message taught, I 

In flower and grassy blade. 

‘ This tiny flower, love's token small, é 
Blooms over the treacherous mire, 
And struggles up ’mid the grasses tall, ’ 
Sky ward its one desire ’ 

‘ Forget-me-not! The mire is deep, | 


But out of it, chastened, pure 
It grows. Out of sorrow to smile, not wee), 
ls the better way and truer. 
‘Please Lord, whenever the tempter comes, 
When dark thoughts haunt the brain, 
And sorrow the better senses stuns, 
Please send thy flowers again.’ 
ALICE HALL 


A COUNTRY WELCOME. 
CoE, little ones, into the sunshine, 
From crowded and narrow ways; 
Come gather the wealth of our glad-time, 7 
Our beautiful summer days. 


Come, little feet, into the meadows, 
Where caressing grasses wait, 

And dance with the daisies and shadows ; 
Little feet, why are you late’ 


Come, little hands, find the glad places, 
Bring us sweet blossoms that lie 

In the grasses with wistful faces 
When the children hasten by. 


Come, tired little heads, to your pillows 
Of clover grasses and flowers, 

There’s a soft bed out on the billows,— 
Grass-waves kiss this shore of ours. 


We'll be rich in the wealth of the day-time, 
“A child in the midst” will bring 

New gladness to us through its play-time, 
New beauty to everything. 


— Jessie Kk. Taylor, in Housekeeper’ s Weekly. 


“Tre talent of success is nothing more than doing 
what you can do well, and doing well whatever you 
do, without a thought of fame.”’— Longfellow. 








From Harper's Weekly, Fourth month 23, 1892 
RECOLLECTIONS OF JAMES RUSSELL 


LOWELL. 


BY ANNA D. HALLOWELL. 


LaTE in the winter of 1843-4 Mrs. White, of Water- 
town, Massachusetts, and her daughter Maria, then a 
delicate girl of twenty-one, left the bleak neighbor- 
hood of Boston to spend the spring in the milder 
climate of Philadelphia. It happened that they went 
to a “ Friend’s” boarding-house in the Quaker City, 
and through the kindly interest of their hostess, 
“Friend Parker,” made the acquaintance of my 
grandparents, [James and Lucretia Mott], who intro- 
duced them into other hospitable Friendly homes. 
The Whites had no knowledge of Quakerism, but 
their simple, sincere natures found much in common 
with members of that sect, who in turn experienced 
a new enjoyment in intercourse with these gentle 
“world’s people.” Strong friendships followed, and 
as a natural result of these, Maria White’s tendency 
towards the anti-slavery movement, then in its un- 
popular beginnings, was strengthened and confirmed. 

When the weather grew warmer, and the formid- 
able east winds of New England had become tem- 
pered, they returned to Watertown. Maria White 
was urged to remain longer in Philadelphia, and 
visit some of her new friends in their own homes; 
but her reply was characteristic : “No, no. I have 
left one in Cambridge who makes even the east wind 
warm for me.” This “one” was James Russell 
Lowell, her promised husband. ° 

In the spring of 1845 the newly married pair came 
to Philadelphia. It was arranged that Mr. Lowell 
should do some editorial work on the Pennsylvania 
Freeman, a modest anti-slavery weekly of that city 
(edited at one time by John G. Whittier), and should 
also make regular contributions to the Antislavery 
Standard, published in New York. This was as con- 
genial work as any for the ardent young poet, who 
had the dislikes for regular engagements common to 
genius, and found it difficult to write to order ; but 
in this, as in all other ways, his wife, guided and 
“goaded” him (as he said), and Pegasus trotted 
quietly along in editorial harness for several years. 
His dilatoriness led to many comical scenes between 
them, ending, on his part, with submission to her 
gentle admonitions, and the production of the re- 
quired article. 

After remaining several weeks at the house of 
“Friend Parker,’ Mr. and Mrs. Lowell accepted an 
invitation from my parents [Edward M. and Maria 
Davis] to visit them, and spent April and May with 
us, to the delight of the entire household. I was 
only a child at the time, but I remember well some 
of the incidents of those two months. Mr. Lowell 
romped and played games with us, and earned the 
name of “James Lowell, funny man.’ We were 
Quaker children, not allowed to use the title “ Mr.,” 
so we took refuge in this embarrassment—as did our 
elders, too—in speaking the whole name, which 
seemed more respectful and less abrupt than merely 
to say “ James.” Mrs. Lowell told us fairy stories 
and recited ballads. It was my greatest pleasure to 
hear her repeat “ The Caldon Low,” in a soft croon- 
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ing voice that was sweeter than singing. Until years 
after I remembered it as singing, until assured that 
she had no ear for music, and could not even turn a 
tune. 

Once during this visit Mr. and Mrs. Lowell went 
with my father and mother on a short driving tour 
through Chester county. Kennett Square, with its 
quaint hospitable farm-houses and well-cultivated 
farms, was a source of great interest to Mr. Lowell. 
He admired the intelligence and sturdy simplicity of 
the people, while at the same time his sense of hu- 
mor was keenly touched by their Quaker peculiar- 
ities. I do not think, though, that this humor ever 
stood between him and his friends. 
to laugh with rather than at people. 

The letters that follow speak for themselves : 
“ ELmwoop, Jaly 24, 1845. 


He was a man 


“ My Dear Friend : 


“If you had cast about for a hard question to ask 
me, you could not have been more successful than in 
desiring my advice as to a course of reading. I sup- 
pose that very few men who are bred scholars ever 
think of such a thing as a course of reading after 
their Freshman year in college. Their situation 
throws books constantly in their way, and they se- 
lect by a kind of instinct the food which will suit 
their mental digestion, acquiring knowledge insensi- 
bly, as the earth gathers soil. This was wholly the 
case with myself. There is hardly any branch of 
knowledge in which I have not read something, and I 
have read a great many out-of-the-way books, yet 
there are many which almost every one reads that 
I have never even opened. For example, I have 
read books on magic and astrology, and yet never 
looked into a history of England. All that I know 
of it, I have acquired by reading the biographies of 
men whose lives are the history of England. So, too, 
I know more of the history of ancient Rome than I 
do of that of America. 

‘* Having now proved myself to be wholly incom- 
petent to give any advice (as is usually though more 
unconsciously the case with advisers), I proceed to 
give it. If I were in your case, I should read His- 
tory. Hume and Smollett for England, Robertson 
for Scotland, Niebuhr and Gibbon for Rome, Mitford 
for Greece, Bancroft for America. Thucydides and 
Livy and Herodotus you can read in translations, 
also Tacitus. Read them always with a modern eye, 
and note how exactly alike men have been in all 
ages of the world as far as the external motives of 
life go. In the internal you will find a steady pro- 
gress. You will see men in every age and country 
with genius, self-devotion, high moral principle—in 
short with inspiration. You will see the masses al- 
ways struggling with a blind instinct upward, but 
never so much as now will you find great principles 
diffused, and forcing men into action. All History 
shows the poverty and weakness of force, the wealth 
and power of gentleness and love. 

“Read also the reviews; they will keep you 
abreast of the current of modern literature. In as- 
tronomy read Nichol; in geology, Lyell. Michelet’s 
‘ History of France’ (now publishing) is a good one, 
I believe. 
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“After you have once begun to read, you will 
need no adyice. One book will lead to another, and 
that to a third. If I think of any better books, I 
will mention them in another letter. But History 
must always lie at the foundation. . 

“T blew another and ‘ dolorous and jarring blast’ 
in the Courier the other day, which you will prob- 
ably see in the Liberator of this week or next. I was 
impelled to write by the account of the poor fugi- 
tives who were taken near Washington.' I think it 
has done some good. At any rate, it has set two 
gentlemen together by the ears about dissolution, 
aud they are hammering away at each other in the 
Tell Miller that an article for the Freeman 
Farewell. 


Courier. 
will reach him as early as Tuesday. 
“T remain, with true love, your friend, 
se” 
“ E_mwoop, October 7, 1845. 
“ My Dear Edward,— 


« Before I write any farther, I intend to indulge 


| 
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the Inward Light, and this can only be done by for- 
getting ourselves entirely. Self is the impenetrable 
obstacle which prevents God from flowing freely 


| through, and so from us.” .. . 


you in a little advice—you must write to us oftener. | 


I am not a person who readily forgets his friends, es- 


pecially such as I respect as wel! as love, but I do | 


need some hint to induce me to write tothem. You | 


hint in your last letter that it must be very easy for 
me to write, because writing is my profession, while, 
in truth, this is precisely what makes it hard. You 
must recollect that it is vacation-time with me when 
the pen is out of my hand. Before I became an au- 
thor I used to write multitudes of letters to my 
friends. Then, wherever I set my foot, thoughts 
rose up before me short-winged and chirping as the 
flights of grasshoppers which spring from the path 
of one who walks in September stubble-fields. The 
post-office was my safety-valve, which eased me in a 
trice of all my too-explosive thoughts, humors, and 
moods. 
flight, and are not so easily followed and defined by 
the eye. I confess that my opinions seem to me of 
less importance. You complain of not being 
able to write with ease. Believe me, the only way of 
learning to write with ease, is first to write with dif- 
ficulty. If you would learn to write—write! It is 
the only way. In writing, only let yourself go, only 
respect your own instincts, and allow your mind the 
single privilege it asks—that of being unconscious, 
and if you have anything to say, you will say it in 
the best way. To speak to you after the manner of 


Friends, reverence the Inward Light, leave it as free | 


in writing as I think you do in action, and your pen 


cannot go wrong. Be sure of this, that the man who | 
is forever upon the strain to say something good, | 


something original, will surely be baffled. For these 
are not the ends for which the faculty of expressing 
ourselyes in speech or writing was given to us. 
When a man strives to be remarkable, it must be for 
a selfish end—for his own glory. What we are put 


here for is to represent clearly and simply that por- | 
| ever see forty, and when my mother said to me once 


tion of God which is in us—what you Friends, with 


1The stanzas beginning : 
“Look on who will in apathy, and stifle they who can, 

The sympathies, the hopes, the words, that make man truly 
man.” 


Now my thoughts take a higher and wider 





“ E_mwoop, January 1, 1846. 

“ My Dear Edward: I can now give you an ade- 

quate for the good news in your last letter. Our lit- 
tle daughter Blanche was born yesterday afternoon 
at 330 o’clock. She is a very fine hearty child, very 
fair and white, with red cheeks, and looks already a 
month old. Maria, thank God! is quite well. 
Our fair has been eminently successful, more so than 
any hitherto. I received your tract only a day or 
two since, having only been to Boston once or twice 
for the last two months. I am much obliged to you 
for it, though my thankfulness is almost used up by 
the baby. ... 

“ Tell Miller and Sarah the news. 

“ Most affectionately and joyfully your friend, 

“(Signed) é. Bein” 
(Conclusion to Follow.) 


From the Herald of Health. 
HEALTH HABITS AND HYGIENIC 
THEORIES. 


I nave wanted to personally thank Edward Everett 
Hale for the account he gave you of his way of life, 
commencing with the word sleep. I have given 
more attention to that prime condition of health 
ever since I read his letter,and I wish tbat every 
thoughtful man or woman you invite to do so would 
contribute to this useful series of experiences ; and 
now, on my sixtieth birthday,I will try to tell you 
why and how I have reached this mature way-mark 
of life in excellent physical’and mental condition. 

I feel mentally young and am doing the best work 
of my life. I rise at six, by an alarm clock, and am 
constantly busy, except during my half hour’s sleep 
after dinner, until eleven at night, and I never tire 
out or feel the need of a vacation. All laskisa 
change and variety of employment. This has been 
my mental condition for many yearsjof constant em- 
ployment as a student and ‘teacher. I commenced 
teaching in 1862,and during these thirty years I 
have never lost a day and rarely anShour by cause of 
any physical disability, and I now look forward to 
the coming ten years with the eagerness of youth, 
believing they will prove more fruitful of good than 
all the years that are passed. I believe they will 
constitute my true life, for which the past has been 
only a preparation. 

In all this there is no great lesson until I state 
the fact that in my childhood and youth I was pbysi- 
cally and mentally feeble. I took cold easily, and 
had long continued coughs, even in summer. My 
digestion was poor and I was every way weak, ner- 
vous, and ineflicient. 

At the age of twenty I did not think I should 


that if any of our family could die of consumption 
she thought it would be me, I felt that my days 
were numbered. When I was about twenty-five I 
took outa life insurance policy, but soon let it die 
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because I thought I had no moral right to insure so 
feeble a life. 

The lesson of my experience relates to the man- 
ner in which I arose above the weaknesses of my 
youth and started slowly on the up-hill grade that 
has made me at sixty one of the healthiest and 
soundest men of my age I have ever known. It was 
a simple process. All our family—there were seven 
children that lived to maturity—were much inclined 
to questions of health and culture, and among the 
books I read in my early manhood was one by an 
obscure physician, a certain Dr. Coles, who put me 
on the true road to health. He had no patent reme- 
dies nor specific rules of health, but he gave much 
general information and ended by impressing his 
readers with the importance of maintaining health 
by right living. But even he gave few or no exact 
rules, ‘Study your own system and know your own 
wants. Find out what is for your good and do it. 
Observe what harms you and avoidit.” This was 
the substance of all his teaching and I adopted it, 
theoretically at first, but gradually in practice, and in 
proportion as I lived up to my theory I gained step 
by step, and thus I was able to say again and again : 
“This is the healthiest year of my life.’ My poor di- 
gestion became good ; my weak lungs became sound ; 
a tendency to rheumatism faded out; weak eyes be- 
came strong. From falling out rapidly my hair took 
firm root and held, and at a certain time I had more 
gray bairs than a few years later. My memory also 
improved in a marked degree, and my capacity as a 
student was more than doubled. At no previous 
time in my life could I acquire a new language or 
advance in science or other branches so rapidly as at 
present. In a word, I am mentally unconscious of 
advancing age. It is only physically that I feel that 
I am no longer young, but this does not relate to any 
vital process. Every faculty remains perfect so far 
as I know, the only reminder of age being the fact 
that the joints have not the elasticity of youth and 
that I cannot walk as far without fatigue, though for 
short distances I skip along almost as lively as ever ; 
and in all this course of improvement, extending 
over a period of more than thirty years, the greatest 
victory has been within the past year, during which 
my sole remaining weakness, that of a bronchial 
affection with occasional hoarseness, has disappeared, 
even in the most trying weather; but this has been 
due in great measure to a change of climate, for this 
is one of the most essential means of health and 
one to which attention should be given to a much 
greater degree than is customary. I made the change 
with a purpose and have been well repaid. 

Now I believe that the difference between beinga 
vigorous, active, and efficient man of three-score, 
with a keen relish for all of life’s pleasures, and be- 
ing under the sod, is a difference between wise and 
unwise living, a difference between eating to live and 
living to eat,a difference between self-control and 
bondage to passion, a difference between obedience 
and disobedience of nature’s laws, a difference be- 
tween, being one’s own wise physician and leaving 
health-to the doctors and patent medicine men, and 


I believe that the graveyards all over the land are \ 





peopled with those who might as well have been to- 
day in the vigor of blooming health, doing life’s work 
with delight, if they or their parents had been wiser 
in theory and holier in obedience to the immutable 
laws that determine the length and conditions of 
human existence. My case is no exception to the 
generalrule. I halted on the downward road be- 
cause I chose to halt. I ascended towards perfect 
health because I resolved to ascend, and so thousands 
of others may halt, and ascend, and live, if they only 
will it so, and can find the strength to make it so. 

As to the exact details of my mode of life I 
think them hardly worth naming. My rules of 
health may or may not be best for my brother. Iam 
my own physician. Let him be his. I takea full 
bath every morning on rising, but I know those 
with whom it does not agree. I sleep every day 
after dinner, but the last number of Hygicia, a German 
health journal, comes to me with a most emphatic 
argument against this extremely “bad habit.” I 
have been for years at a time a strict vegetarian, and 
now eat but little meat, but others seem to need 
their tenderloin, while others again would denounce 
me as a renegade to the holy cause of vegetarianism 
which to them is the great hope of the world. I ab- 
stain from all stimulants and am as much opposed to 
tea and coffee as I am to beer and wine; others in- 
dulge in all these and even add tobacco with a good 
conscience. I eat but two full meals a day, my sup- 
per being acup of my favorite drink, lemonade (gen- 
erally hot), with a few crackers or the like—a very 
light repast ; others can endure a hearty supper, and 
I know a healthy old gentleman who says he can eat 
any time—can get up in the night and eat. 

Now my ideal “ health reformer ” is not the man 
who dances to the music of my fiddle. Itisthe man 
who thoughtfully and intelligently obeys the admo- 
nition: Know thyself, and, thus knowing, establishes 
those habits of life which best contribute to his 
physical and moral soundness. 

Those who thus decide and act, do, as a matter of 
fact, arrive at the same general conclusions. They 
are never gluttons nor tipplers,and they rarely use 
tobacco. They agree that fruit and grain foods are 
better than flesh foods, and if they eat meat it is in 
moderation, preferring such animal products as eggs, 
butter, and milk to the slaughter and eating of the 
animals themselves, yet there remain many details 
in which the wisest must simply agree to disagree. 
The one great question is whether a man has the 
power to enforce upon himself the rules and habits 
which he well knows to be for his highest good. 
Can he realize his own theories? If he can, all else 


will follow as a matter of course. If he cannot, all 


talk and all discussion are of course useless. 
EpwIin Faxon. 


I THAT still pray at morning and at eve, 
Loving those roots that feed us from the past, 
And prizing more than Plato things I learned 
At that best academe, a mother’s knee, 
Thrice in my life perhaps have truly prayed, 
Thrice, stirred below my conscious self, have feit 
That perfect disenthralment which is God. 
— Lowell. 
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METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR 
SEVENTH MONTH, 1892. 


Mean barometer, 30.074 
Highest barometer during the month, (7th), 30.516 
Lowest barometer during the month, (3d), 29.741 
Mean temperature, 77.26 


Highest temperature during the month, (26th), 103. 

Lowest temperature during the month, (17th), 58.5 

Mean of maximum temperatures, 87.17 

Mean of minimum temperatures, 67.35 

Greatest daily range of temperature, (26th), 27. 

Least daily range of temperature, (Ist and 31st), 9.5 

Mean relative humidity, 71.70 

Mean dew point, 64.67 

Total precipitation, rain and melted snow, inches, 3.25 

Number of days on which .01 inches or more of rain 
fell, 12. 

Number of clear days 16, fair days 7, cloudy days 8. 

Prevailing direction of the wind from the southwest. 

Thunder storms on the 3d, 13th, 14th, 22d, 25th, 26th, 
29th, 30th, 31st. 

Lunar coronz on eve of 4th. 

Solar halos on the 5th, 6th. 

Aurora on eve of 16th. 

Meteor, 25th. J. &., 

Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, 


Observer. 


Seventh month 31. 


PENNSYLVANIA WEATHER AND CROPS. 
RePporT of Pennsylvania State Weather Service, United 
States Department, for week ending Seventh month 31: 

The drought which had continued for three weeks was 
effectually broken by the general and heavy rains of the 
30th and 31st. Local showers occurred on other days and 
revived drooping vegetation, but generally they were too 
light to be of lasting benefit. Streams and wells were low 
and the ground dry and parched. On the 30th and 3lst 
heavy rain storms occurred, the heaviest of which was 2.03 
inches at York. 
evenly distributed over the State. York and Uniontown 
report over three and one-half inches. In the central 
counties, east of the Susquehanna, from two to nearly three 
inches; elsewhere between one and two inches, except at 
Philadelphia Station, where a remarkably light rainfall of 
only six-tenths of an inch was recorded. 

The temperature has been very high during the whole 
week. At nearly every station a maximum of 100 degrees 
was attained. Some recorded 102 degrecs. The fore part 
of the week gave a great deal of sunshine; the latter days 
were cloudy, so that altogether about the usual amount of 
sunshine was received. The week was certainly one of the 
warmest on record, if not the warmest. 

All crops were suffering severely for rain, and in many 
places it is feared permanent injury was done. However, 
the crop was hardly far enough advanced to be seriously in- 
jured. Most correspondents say corn was curling badly, but 
that the rains have greatly revived and benefited it. To- 
bacco, potatoes, and fruit also suffered severely in many 
places. High winds in York, Chester, and Montgomery 
counties did great damage, especially in York county, where 
the injury is said to be very great. 

The week has been very unfavorable in every way, 
though it is the general opinion that the rains and cool 
weather will greatly improve the prospects for fairly good 
yields from the crops now in the ground. 


Despise nobody, no, nor no coniition,—lest it 
come to be thine own.— Wm. Penn. 


The total weekly rainfall was pretty . 





NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


AMONG the wealthiest men in Philadelphia are the brewers. 
Most of them have made their large fortunes within a com- 
paratively few years. Two or three of those who nowstand 
highest in the list (one estimated at fifteen millions of dol- 
lars), were poor men twenty-five years ago. Nearly all are 
of German birth or descent. One is now building a private 
residence near the city, to cost $100,000, and several others 
have large and handsome estates in the suburbs, bought 
within a few years past. In England, as here, the brewers 
are mostly wealthy, and some of them quite influential in 
public affairs. Under the head of “ Bibles and Beer,” the 
London Star mentions a bequest of £50,000 to foreign mis- 
sions and a Bible Society by a millionaire brewer of West 
Sussex, Douglas Henty, who, besides his extensive brewing 
property, was also the owner of ninety “ public-houses,”’ or, 
as Americans would say, saloons. He is described as a 
strong Churchman, “ but,” says the Star, “ his inclinations 
were those of asportsman. He kept race-horses, and at one 
time cut a considerable figure on the turf.” 

—Some scientific papers have endeavored to show that 
in the early ages all flowers were yellow, and that the 
various colors we now have simply followed the introduction 
of insects—that flowers have, in other words, been made 
beautiful in order to render them attractive to insects, to 
encourage their visits, so that the cross fertilization of the 
flowers might be better effected. As morphology teaches us 
that the petals of flowers are nothing but modified leaves, 
we might imagine that the earlier attempts at inflorescence 
would be green and not yellow.—Meehans’ Monthly. 

—It is only during the last few years that the tomato 
has come into general use in the old world. Our American 
cultivators are already on the alert to supply the growing 
demand for them, and a London daily paper states that 
shipments by the aid of refrigerators have reached the Lon- 
don market in first-class condition. During the last few 
years, since the English people learnt that there was nothing 
poisonous about them, their use has been somewhat wonder- 
ful—over a thousand tons were received from the little isl- 
ands ef Jersey, Alderney, and Guernsey alone. 

—The women of New York State will furnish and deco- 
rate the library room in the Woman’s Building at the 
World’s Fair. Plans are perfected to make the furnishings 
very elaborate and tasteful. The room will contain as com- 
plete a collection as is possible to gather of works written 
by women. 

—Joseph Frances, the inventor of the life-car used on 
our coast in saving people from wrecks, has presented the 
National Museum, at Washington, with the medal given 
him by Congress. It is of gold, and cost $6,000. There is 
also in the Museum his original life-car, which saved 201 
lives from the wreck of the Ayrshire on the New Jersey 
coast in 1847. Mr. Frances is ninety-two years of age.— 
Christian Advocate. 

—It has been decided that “Three Heifers and a Cow,” 
which have been the subject of prolonged litigation, be- 
long to Mrs. Eliza J. Scruggs, and are not subject to be 
levied on for the debts of her husband. The United States 
Supreme Court, in an opinion by Justice Harlan, affirms 
the decision of the supreme court of Tennessee, in favor 
of Thos. Kilgore, against whom, as next friend of Mrs. 
Scruggs, Allen Baker brought suit. The case had gone 


through all the State courts and attracted wide attention, 
owing to the persistency with which each side fought. It 
arose out of the passage by the Tennessee Legislature of 
an act declaring that a woman's property shall not be held 
for her husband’s debts unless she consents.— Woman's 
Journal, 





—The demands upon the forests in the old world for na- 
tive ferns for decorative purposes have been so great that 
even species comparatively common are in danger of utter 
extermination. A law has been established to endeavor to 
stop this. We find by an English paper that a man who 
was caught pulling up ferns in the woods and had already 
pulled up 1,100 plants, was sent to prison for two weeks, be- 
sides having to pay a considerable fine. The destruction of 
some species, especially of the climbing fern, 
threatened in our own country.—Meehans’ Monthly. 


is also 

-The flora of Montana will be shown at the World’s 
Fair by a collection as complete as it is possible to make it. 
rhe State has about 1,000 different varieties of wild flowers, 
and of these about 800 have already been collected. The 
exhibit will include also a display of grasses and forage 
plants. Many of the States are preparing similar exhibits 
of their flora. 


—A writer in the Mediterranean Naturalist calls atten- 
tion to the curious fact that different birds havea preference 
for certain trees; and still more curious is it that the cir- 
cumstance seems to have attracted little notice on the part 
of naturalists. The oak-tree harbors jays and rooks, finches 
prefer lime-trees, while black-caps are found chiefly among 
the laurels. The thrush has a preference for the birch and 
the ash, the beech is the carpenter's shop of the woodpecker, 
while the sweet nightingale sings in the nut groves.—Chris- 
tian Register. 


The growth of the prune industry bas had an eminent 
advantage in California, in the fact that the cultivators 
there are not troubled with the curculio, as this insect can- 
not travel from one country to another with the same fa- 
cility that other insects possess. Its growth in California is 
chiefly confined to the last ten years. In Santa Clara county, 
where not a pound was produced, it is now grown by the 
carload. Mr. Morrell now packs from five to six carloads 
each season from one orchard. Its growth is now successful 
in every county except those in the highest mountain re- 
gions. The assessors in 1886 gave the number of tree sin 
the various counties at 1,077,841.— Exchange. 


—The consumption of intoxicants on board of the large 
ocean steamers plying between this city and European ports 
reaches a large aggregate. The N. Y. Sun gives from the 
record of the steward’s department of the Cunard fleet for a 
year the following figures of the quantities of wines and 
liquors used: “ 8,030 quarts and 17,613 pints of champagne, 
13,941 quarts and 7,310 pints of claret, 9.200 quarts of other 
wines, 489,344 pints of ale and porter, 174,921 quarts of 
mineral waters, and 34,400 quarts of spirituous liquors.” Of 
this enormous liquor consumption on shipboard, it is un- 
doubtedly true that by far the larger portion is by European 
voyagers, but it is also true that many Americans, a great 
many too many, drink a full share of these wines and 
liquors. A total-abstinence mission is nowhere more needed 
than among those who, as well-to-do passengers, go down to 
the sea in ships. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

THE situation at Homestead remains nominally the same, 
but an increased number of “ non-union” men are at work 
in the mills, and only three regiments of the State Guard 
remain on duty. The officers of the Carnegie Company 
assert the strike is “collapsing,” and apparently there is 
reason for this claim. H.C. Frick, whom Bergmann shot, 
is about recovered of his wounds. 


THERE were 786 deaths in this city during the week end- 
ing on the 30th inst., at noon,gan increase of 240 over pre- 
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vious week, and 359 over corresponding week last year. 338 
of them were under one year of age. 
cholera infantum. 


188 were caused by 


THE hot spell ended in this part of the country on the 
evening of the 29th, with a severe electrical storm, and 
heavy falls of rain in most localities. The heat had con- 
tinued forsix days continuously, and was the cause of many 
deaths by sunstroke and exhaustion. 


THE adjournment of Congress has been on the point of 
taking place for several days but (3d inst.) has not yet oc- 
curred, owing toa “deadlock ”’ in the House of Represent- 
atives over the proposed appropriation of $5,000,000 in aid 
of the World's Fair at Chicago. 


THE question whether the Chicago World’s Fair shall 
be opened on the first day of the week is not yet deter- 
mined, but it probably will not be entirely closed, though 
the machinery, etc., may not be operated. 
ganizations in many quarters are bringing 
sure in favor of opening. 


‘“* Labor ”’ or- 


a strong pres- 
“There can be no question,” 
the official bulletin says, “that the working masses are 
practically unanimous in favor of an open Fair. Many of 
the resolutions declare that an open Fair, much more than 
a closed one, would be promotive of morality.” 


THE English Parliament would begin its session on the 
{th instant. W. E. Gladstone, leader of the new majority, 
was unwell for two or three days, but was reported as able 


to leave his room on the 2d instant. 


ORDER has been fully restored in the Ccur-d’ Alene 
mining district of Idaho, by the presence of the United 
States troops, and many of the men implicated in the out- 
lawry have been arrested. 


NOTICES. 

*.* The Eighteenth Session of the First-Day School 
General Conference will be held at Lincoln, Loudoun 
county, Va., on the 16th and 17th of Eighth month. Clerks 
of the several Yearly Meeting Associations are requested to 
forward their reports, together with their list of delegates, 
and the names of those who are to represent their Associa- 
tions on the General Conference Executive Committee, to 
the undersigned, not later than Eighth month 1. 

JosepH A. BoGarpus, Clerk General Conference, 
167 Chamber Street, New York City. 


*,* The Seventh Conference of Friends’ Union for 
Philanthropic Labor will be held at Lincoln, Loudoun 
county, Va., about the time of Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, 
the 15th of Eighth month next. 

JoHN W. HUTCHINSON, President. 
Mercy GRIFFITH HAMMOND, Secretary. 

*,* Circular meeting at Newtown, Delaware county, Pa 

on First-day afternoon, Eighth month 7, at 3 o'clock. 
ANNA M. Harvey, Clerk 


*.* Friends’ Book Association acknowledges receipt of 
the following additional contributions to the Children’s 
Country Week Association : 

M. W.S., $ 

Cash, 

Proceeds of tableaux given at Riverton, 
N. J., for the benefit of Children’s 
Country Week, by Anna Biddle Frish- 
muth, Mary G. Frishmuth, Anita E. 
Scott, and the Misses Biddle, assisted 
by Miss Wriggens and Mrs. James, 


5.00) 


$175.10 


S185 10 

Previously acknowledged, $121.00 
Amount, 

Eighth month 2, 1892 


$305.10 
JOHN COMLY, Supt, 
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*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting will be held on | *,* Quarterly Meetings in Eighth month occur as 
Third-day, Eighth month 9, 1892. at 10 0’clock a. m., at Val- | follows : 7 
ley meeting-house. Special arrangements have been made to | 9. Philadelphia, Valley, Pa. 
convey Friends to Maple Station, on Chester Valley rail- | 12. Stanford, Ghent, N. Y. an 
road, three-quarters of a mile from the meeting-house. 13. Salem, Salem, O. hol 

Members of the Select Meeting can take the 1.40 p. m. Miami, Waynesville, O. 
train from 13th and Callowhill streets, on Second-day, (8th) 15. Fairfax, Goose Creek, Va. 
for Maple Station, (without changing cars at Bridgeport), | 20. Pelham Half Yearly Meeting, Yarmouth, Ont. / 
where Friends will meet them. | Short Creek, O. 

Tickets good to those desiring to return to the city on | 22. Warrington, Menallen. su! 
Second-day evening, who will take the 7.29 train from 25, Stillwater, Plainfield, O. . 
Port Kennedy. Bucks, Falls, Pa. / 

Trains will leave Reading Depot at 13th and Callowhill 26. Nottingham, E. Nottingham, Md. 


streets at 7.40 a. m., and Wayne Junction at 7.45 a. m., on 
Third-day. Tickets good going on Second- and Third- . Burlington, Mt. Holly, N a ae 

days from 13th and Callowhill streets, also on Third-day . Southern, Easton, Md. 

morning from Wayne Junction, and returning on Third- | Eastern and Saratoga, Granville, N. Y. 
day to Ninth and Green streets, also to Wayne Junction, 


by changing cars at 16th street station, will be issued at *.* Circular Meetings in Eighth month occur as follows: 
60 cents the round trip. | = Newtown Sc ease. 3p “4 4 
The return train will leave Maple Station at 4.38 p.m. | 14, el anata oO 330 p m 
Ask for Quarterly Meeting tickets. | 1. East Branch, N. J "3 . m. 
CHARLES E. THOMAS, ) | 7” Constantia, N. Y. : ia 


S. RoBINSON COALE Committee. 
, , i vwwder, Md., (old house,) 10 a. m. 
JoserH R. WALKER, ) Guny - ’ 


29. Ohio Yearly Meeting, Mt. pret O. 


es 


| For Hot Weather Wear ca 


MARSEILLES, in neat designs, for Vestings . 
Habit Cloth, Simonis Batistes 
Serges and Worsteds in a variety of shades { 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Merchant Tailor, 


109 North Tenth a aipees, - Philadelphia. Penna 


| Buy Your Coffee 


From an Old, Reliable Huuse and get 
| suited at once. 





On receipt of $2.50 Ten Pounds of real good 
roasted Coffee, whole or ground will be sent free 
within fifty miles of Philadelphia, where package 
stamps can be used. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leaven- 
ing strength.—Latest U S. Government Food — WILLIAM S INGRAM, 
Royal BaKING PowDER Co., 106 Wall 8t., ° 





31 N. Second Street, - Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sa quitable 8. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. WALL PAPERS, 
S. E. COR. FOURTH AND CHESTNUT STS.| Pisin Felts, with Mateh Fricses. 


Capital Paid in. . . . . . . $2,049,550.00 | WINDOW SHADES. 


Surplus, . . . . + + + + + 800,000.00 | 999 sprinG GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Othes af par and interest its N. B.—Careful attention given to all orders. 


PER CENT. GUARANTEED MORTGAGES LLBOR 
PER CENT. DEBENTURES gy Ht Né CO, 


secured by first mortgages held in trust by the Union Trust Com- 


pany of New York, and further secured by the capital and sur- 
plus of the Equitable Mortgage Company. Denominations $200. B E D D I N G 9 
$300, $500, $1,000. »nd $5,000. Purchasers of our Mortgages and 


a SECURITY — F U R N I 7 U R E ~ — 


LARGE CORPORATE GUARANTEE 


PROMPT PAYMENT AT MATURITY CURTAINS, ETC. 
Chas. Benj. Wilkinson, Vice-Pres. 1027 MARKET STREET, PHILAD’A. 
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HE ARBORTON, 

8. Sea View Avenue, Ocean Grove, N.J. Kept by Friends 
and situated half a block from the beach, near bathing grounds ; 
hot and cold sea water baths. For particulars address, 

HANNAH BORTON, Box 729, Ocean Grove, N. J. 


RIENDS’ FAMILY NEAR GWYNFDD STA- 


tion, North Penna. R. R., will take a few boarders for 
summer, fall, or permanent. Address C., Hoyt P. O., Pa. 


Fothergill House, 


N. CAROLINA AVENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN. 


Open all the year; quiet and homelike. 
E. HARTLEY, Proprietor. 


[e- 
Feliiay 
CA Veins Le City, A f 


Always open. Passenger elevator, and all modern hotel 
conveniences. J. WHITE, Owner and Manager. 


Ocean Villa, 


1300 PACIFIC AVENUE, COR. S. CAROLINA, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


This house is nicely located near the beach and station, and is 
designed for the comfort of its guests. Will open Fifth month 28. 


WM. and ANNIE K. TAYLOR. 


The Aberdeen, 


LONGPORT, NEW JERSEY. 


A well-appointed, comfortable home. Magnificent 
view. Sailing, Fishing, and safe surf-bathing. 
baths. 


ocean 
Hot sea water 
MRS, ELIZABETH B. KITTS, 
W. W. LAMBORN, 

Proprietors and Managers. 


The Hatakawanna Inn, 
BUDD'S LAKE, NEW JERSEY. 


Delightfully situated on the Schooley Mountains. Elevation 
1,200 feet above tide. 200 feet above Budu’s Lake. Excellent fish- 
ing and boating. Fine mountain views. Accommodations first- 
class. Rates moderate. Open sixth month lst. Address 

A. W. BROWN, 
Budd’s Lake P. O., Morris Co, New Jersey. 


The Radnor, 


112 SOUTH CAROLINA AVENUE, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


CENTRALLY LOCATED, NEAR THE OCEAN. 
TERMS MODERATE. 
H. W. SHARPLESS. 


The Revere, 


PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


CLOSE TO THE BEACH. OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


JAMES M. MOORE, Proprietor. 


PROPOSAL FOR PUBLISHING 


“The Journal of Sarah Hunt,” 


LATE OF WEST GROVE, CHESTER COUNTY, PA. 


About 300 pages. Printed on good paper and neatly 


bound in cloth. 

Price $1.25 per copy. Postage 12 vents extra. 

The work will contain a very interesting and instruc- 
tive account of her life, and exercises in the Gospel Ministry. 

Friends and others interested are requested to procure 
subscriptions and return the same to 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
FIFTRENTH AND RACE STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


P. S. Persons sending for ten copies or more, to one 
address, will be allowed a discount of 10 per cent. 


ROBBINS QUILER HOLD-BACKS. 


(Patent applied for.) 
Does away entirely with wrapping quilers around shafts. Har 
ness in half the time. Much safer. 


PATENT BOSS BASKET HANDLES. 


For peach and truck baskets. Metallic detached handles. Save 
time, labor, and expense. Apents wanted. 

THE WILLITS SPECIALTY COMPANY, 

JOHN GILL WILLITs, President and General Manager, 
39 S. Teuth Street (cor. Chestnut), Philadelphia. 


: Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 


1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE, 


seit WM. HEACOCK, 636 
UNDERTAKER, 


No: 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


c 


Special attention paid to Embalming. 


HENRY | HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
Reliable Workmen. 


. Durable Work. 
ELLIS aren 824 St 112 N. 10th St. 


404 North 32d Street. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


(CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND (SONTRACTORS. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
1125 Sheaff St. first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


8. R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th Street. 


Friends’ Marriage Certificates 
Handsomely and correctly engrossed 
on the finest 
PARCHMENT, or on BOND PAPER, if preferred. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


8. W. Cer. Fifteenth and Race Sts., Philad’a, Pa. 
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TARVIS-CONKLIN — | MERCHANTS’ 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO.. TRUST COMPANY 


611 AND 613 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CASH C4PITAL AND SURPLUS, $2,840,000 nan 


RESERVE LIABILITY,- - - 1,112,500 | CAPITAL, $500,000.00. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, - - 8,750,000 Interest allowed on Deposits. 


Titles guaranteed and conveyancing done. 
. Rents and Incomes collected 
Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages. a furnished for administrators and others. 
é SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES to rent from $2 to $35 per annum. 
Six per cent. Debenture Bonds. 








* 


Choice Investment Securities. JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 


——————_ JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
Advisory Board of Philadelphia Stockholders : ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treasurer. 





WILLIAM HACKER, S. ROB NSON COALE, WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 
R. L. AUSTIN, we CAT, DIRECTORS. 
CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, JAMES SCHLEICHER. | wWicholas Brice, Chas. 8. Hinchman, 8. Davis ; 
| Howard Butcher, Spencer M. Janney, Joseph R. oads, 
E. H. AUSTIN, MANAGER, iarra Eekce  Pogeam 
518 WALNUT STREET, ‘ PHILADELPHIA, PA. Thos A.Gummey, John Lucas, - Soe Winpenny, 


SA eA A 


roy ~ T Tg) > 
rEXAS LOAN AGENCY $ '$ 
$ What we offer Investors: & 
gives nolice that after June 1, 1892, the rate of inter- $ SOT r. « 
est will be 6 per cent. « SECURITY ? $ 
All loans maturing before December 1, and sent for & First Mortgages on City Property. 5 
renewal before June 1, will be renewed at 64 per cent. $ Eight per cent. interest, $s 
An excellent record of 20 years entitles this Com- $ Right to withdraw in 30 days. * 
pany to the confidence of investors, . Home Savings and Loan Association : 
ISAAC FORSYTHE, Agent, $ of Minneapolis. é 
940 DREXEL BUILDING, . PHILADELPHIA, PA. $ Capital paid in, $850,000. 5 
-s $ For Pamphlet, address > 
> * ~ y > 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, ; H.F,NEWHALL, | 
1244 N. Ninth Street $ Manager Eastern Office, $ 
iam F $ 533 Drexel Building, Phila., Pa. 4 
$ $ 
Best aa COAL at reasonable oe SESSSSSSSSHSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSES 








PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual 
Net Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has Assets of NINETEEN MILLIONSa nd a SURPLUs of over Two 
AND A HALF MiILiions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO S.STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY c. BROWN, 








INCORPORATED 1812. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL, $2,000 000. SURPLUS, $2,000 000. 


TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY. Chartered to act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 
TEE, GUARDIAN. ASSIGNEE, COMMIITEE, RECEIVER, 


A ENT, e.c.; and for the faithful performance of all such du- 
THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY ties - i Capital and Surplus are ble. a ieee 
For Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities. seis of the company, Income pollected and temutied. interest 


NO. 517 CHESTNUT STREET. —— on money deposits. Safes in its burglar-proof vaults 
—_—__ ‘or rent. 
LINDLEY 8MYTH, President. WM. P HENRY, Sec and Treas. The protection of its Vaults for the preservation of WILLS of- 
HENRY N. PAOL. Vice-Pres’t. oes” R. CRAVEN, Moe! Cremer nese ET on 
JARVIS MASON, Trust Officer. WM. L. BROWN, | Maria t Plate, Deeds, Mortgages, etc., received for 
L C, CLEEMANN, Assistant Trust Officer. 5 cag » : , ees 


. 4 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST Company OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING; Manager 
of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK; Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant 
Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 











